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sfATE OF THE BRITISH COLONY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


We understand that a new line of policy is at 
st to be adopted for the regulation of our Colony 
athe Cape of Good Hope. We rejoice to hear it ; 

most anxiously do we trust that Sir Lowry 
Cole will enter upon his office with a resolute de- 
mination of carrying into effect the tardy jus- 
tice of the British Government. 

Unfortunately for the cause of humanity, the 
yal history of the original inhabitants of South 
Africa has been little understood in this country 
sflate years ; indeed, but scanty information has 
ben afforded us on the subject: and, whenever 
atraveller who had witnessed the scenes going on 
there, and was disposed to speak sturdily the 
ith, presented himself to the public, a writer in 
‘The Quarterly Review,’ making a great parade 
oflvcal knowledge, and possessing apt talents for 
injurious criticism, was ever ready to impugn his 
character, to throw discredit on his motives and 
bis veracity, and to stand forward as the hardened 
pologist of cruelty and oppression. During the 

t year, @ book has been published by the 

. Dr. Philip, containing the most ample de- 

tails on the subject in question; but the work is 

deroid of system ; it is prolix evento tediousness, 

méthe consequence of prolixity having swelled 

the publication to two volumes, it becomes far 
oo expensive for any general circulation. 

We think it right to say thus much; but we 
know any expressions of disapprobation must fall 
lightly on Dr. Philip : indeed, his tale is so re- 

with accurate and important information, it 
wreathes throughout such a genuine spirit of prae- 


‘tial wisdom and Christian philanthropy, and is 


tld with such a modesty and kindliness of na- 
ture, that he must carry with him the heart of 
qery one above the condition of the slave-master 
wihis advocate. But our business is not at pre- 
watwith Dr. Philip. 

The Portuguese were the first people who visited 
the Cape of Good Hope; they found the inhabi- 
fuits holding large property in cattle, dwelling in 
re harmony among themselves, but possessing 

the courage and the power necessary to 
teent- hostile aggression. More than three hun- 

years have rolled away since that event; the 
country has been successively colonized by the 
Dutch and by the English. Let us then see how 
fat the Hottentots* have benefited by their inter- 
course with the nations of Europe—how far they 


lve kept pace with the general progression of 
‘uikind. . 


We have not now the intention, indeed the 


of our journal would not permit us, to trace 
the history of the original inhabitants of the Cape : 
we merely design to give some account of their 

t condition, and to mention a few of the 

ities to which they have been .subject by 
he British Colonial Law. 

In various acts of the Colonial Government of 
te Cape, and especially in the celebrated procla- 
mation of Lord Caledon in 1809, the Hottentots 
we styled a free people. It is remarkable that, 
when the Spdaiande rst seized on St. Domingo, 
te Cabinet of King Ferdinand made the same 
ielaration with respect to its inhabitants. We 

what kind of freedom was carved out by the 
Spaniards for that devoted people ; in what mea- 


*This name does not properly appertain to the pa- 
tw of South Africa: its origin is unkn 





own, 


sure the freedom enjoyed by Hottentots under a 
British Government is superior, our readers shall 
judge. 

One of the first objects that attracts the atten- 
tion of a stranger on first landing at the Cape, is 
the squalid and miserable appearance of the Hot- 
tentots. In manner they assimilate to the slave, 
and the treatment they experience from the white 
population is in no degree different, or if any 
ditterence be perceived, it is seldom, we appre- 
hend, favourable to the native inhabitant. For 
instance, the slaves (generally in the country, but 
always in the towns) are clothed in a cotton or 
woollen dress. The Hottentots, male and female, 
are wrapped in a filthy cloak, made of an untanned 
sheepskin, with trowsers or petticoat of the same 
material. 

The Hottentot is not saleable; but this acts 
materially to his prejudice. ‘ I would give you a 
driver,’ said a slaye-master to an English tra- 
veller who was wishing to be conducted in a car- 
riage some distance, one cold and damp day, ‘ if 
J had either a prize slave, (a slave taken prisoner 
and indentured for fourteen years’ service,) or a 
Hottentot to send with you ; but on such a morn- 
ing as this a slave might catch cold and die; and I 
should lose 600 dollars by him;’ and this is the 
general course of reasoning on the subject. The 
colonist neither considers it his interest nor his 
duty to consult the health of the Hottentot : 
he will not provide him with clothing, nor protect 
him in old age. 

The Hottentot is liable te be flogged at the dis- 
cretion of his master, and in what nranner this 
discretionary power is exercised by the colonist, 
the reader will be enabled to estimate by looking 
over Dr. Philip’s volume. 

We have used the term master. The Hottentot, 
whatever be his state or situation, is compelled to 
labour for one master or another. For this, it is 
said, he receives a compensation. True, he receives 
from two to four rix dollars a month, about one- 
sixth or one-eighth of what his labour would 
bring in the open market. But he is frequently 
required to work, for which he receives no com- 
pensation whatever. The local Magistrates may 
order him out to labour upon the roads, or may 
compel him to enter the Cape regiment; and for 
these services it is not pretended to remunerate 
him. In fact, in spite of statements in * The 
Quarterly Review,’ or of colonial proclamations, 
the Hottentot is only not on the same footing with 
the slave, because he is sometimes exposed to a 
situation more outrageously cruel and unjust. Let 
us now allude to the disabilities under which the 
Hottentots are placed by British colonial law. A 
Hottentot is prohibited from traversing the coun- 
try without a pass from his master, be his object 
what it may. This pass is granted or withheld at 
the pleasure of the master, and the period for 
which it is in force is limited by no better autho- 
rity. Should the unfortunate native lose his pass, 
or exceed the time specified by the granter, he is 
imprisoned, at least if discovered by the police. 
The practical effect of this system of passes, is to 
place the whole mass of the native population at 
the power of the colonists. The period con- 
tracted for a Hottentot’s service with his master 
being expired, the master (we believe he cannot 
do otherwise) grants him a pass to the neigh- 
bouring ‘field-cornet,’ or inferior magistrate ; and 
this functionary, who countersigns the pass, with- 





out consulting the bearer, limits it for the Hot- 





tentot to proceed only to some individual who 
is in want of that species of labourers. Or, 
what is almost as common, all the magistrates 
being large landholders, the Field Cornet is him- 
self in want of such labourers, and he retains the 
native for his own purposes. 

Another precious specimen of the tenderness 
exhibited by colonial law towards this portion of 
British subjects is found in the privilege granted 
to every master, of detaining, for a certain period, 
all children born on his estate. We believe this 
truly humane regulation was originally promul- 
gated under a pretence of affording education to 
the young Hottentot. We need not stop to ex- 
plain how conscientiously the moral welfare of the 
natives has ever been kept in sight by the white 
inhabitants. The time of captivity is, indeed, 
specified ; but the law is so easily evaded on this 
point, that the young African is constantly held 
in servitude far beyond the legal period... The 
situation of the female is dreadful: separated 
from her family in early life, and subjected, like 
the slave, to the brutal passions of her master, 
she completes the period of her thraldom, and is 
flung upon the world without a home, a parent, 
or a friend. 

This is the nature of ‘ the protection (we quote 
from “ The Quarterly Review”) which this good- 
natured race has received from the British Go- 
vernment.’ Under such a system, it is not asto- 
nishing that the Hottentot becomes, as it has been 
asserted that he is, ‘ indolent, and degraded, and 
brutal” How, in the name of reason, should he 
be otherwise? He is deprived of all that can sti- 
mulate his energy or aid the development of his 
faculties ; from his earliest years, he is surrounded 
only by fraud, by cruelty, by oppression, by sla- 
very, and by that utter depravation of moral feel- 
ing of which slavery is alternately the cause and 
the consequence. 

But we have notdone. Besides this anomalous 
freedom, there is a further advantage which the 
Hottentots have obtained under the beneficent 
dominion of Great Britain. We allude to the 
virtual prohibition from holding land. The ex- 
clusion of the Hottentots from real landed pro- 
poe was not, indeed, effected 7 any positive 
aw of ejectment; it was brought about by a pro- 
cess of a simpler nature. Tract after traet of 
country in which the Hottentot tribes, or ‘ kraals,’ 
resided, were assigned by grant to the white in- 
habitants. 

We have been accustomed to smile at the lofty 
munificence of Pope Alexander, in conferring the 
countries of the New World on the Spaniards and 
Portuguese; yet that infamous and cmepay ee 
churchman had at least the same right to dispose 
of the American Continent, as the Ministers of 
Great Britain had to be generous of South Africa. 
While the inhabitant of the Cape could never 
obtain an acre of his native soil,* the land was 
dealt out, by the potentates of Downing Street, 
with amusing liberality to the people of England. 
The new occupants adopted a method of getting 
rid of their predecessors, on which we purpose 
saying a few words on some future occasion ; let 
it suffice for the present, that the means were 
adequate to the purpose—that the Hottentots were 
expelled—and the country, which, for centuries 








* Mr. Thompson quotes an instance, but only one, 
in which a Hottentot was permitted to hold land, Mr. 
Thompson's work is dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Bathurst. 
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past, had been the undisputed a peat we of their 
fathers, now past entirely, and for ever, into the 
hands of strangers. 

By way of illustration, we would here relate an 
anecdote, which we have from a Madras Civil 
servant, a gentleman of the highest honour and 
character. 

Whilst I was resident, says our informer, at the 
Missionary Station of Bethelsdorp, a, Hottentot 
presented himself there for advice, under the 
following circumstances. Before the district of 
Graham’s Town was incorporated with the colony, 
the Hottentot resided there with his family, and 
possessed a considerable stock of cattle at that 
tine. A young Boor, or farmer, joined him, and 
they pastured their herds im common, and carried 
their butter and tallow to market in partnership. 
This continued for some years ; till, at length, the 
Boor applied for, and received, a grant of the 
land on which they were located. . Some time 
after, he gave the Hottentot notice to quit, and, 
at the same time, claimed, under the Colonial 
law, the services of all the children born during 
the period of their common residence. The 
Hottentot was compelled to leave his offspring, 
and remove. He was afterwards engaged to a 
master, with whom he continued some years; 
but, when he was anxious to quit him, and enter 
a Missionary Station for instruction, the master 
claimed the services of the rest of his children, 
for they had been born on his estate ; and it was 
thus, his little property destroyed, his children 
led away into captivity, the poor old man pre- 
sented himself at Bethelsdorp for advice. 

And here let us observe, that this outrage of all 
natural justice, this violation of unalienable rights, 
(for so we would consider the right of a parent to 
his children,) was not the act of a daring and 
felonious savage, who by it fell under the penalty 
of the laws; it was the operation of the law 
itself ; it was the course pointed out by the British 
Legislature towards those very people it is bound 
to cherish and protect. 

Such, we pledge ourselves, is a true, although it 
may be a very imperfect, sketch of the condition 
in which the Hottentots have long existed. Repre- 
sentations of their sufferings, earnest and reite- 
rated, have been made by several humane indivi- 
duals to the Government at home ; but they were 
always made in vain: Lord Bathurst was too busy, 
and Mr. Goulburn was too tender of the feelings 
of the local Governor, to interfere in favour of 
Hottentots; and thus this.system, as unwise as 
it is unjust, so disgraceful to our national cha- 
racter, so prejudicial to the moral faculties as well 
as to the temporal welfare of the colonists, and, 
above all, so atrociously ‘inhuman ‘towards the 
native population,—has been suffered to proceed. 
Thank God, there is now prospect of a change. 

There is one man in-England who, from cir- 
cumstances peculiar to himself, was better ac- 
quainted with the rea} state of South Africa, than 
either secretaries or under-secretaries were likely 
to be. During the long period of misrule, that 
man, we do not mean Lord Charles Somerset, was 
high in office: he possessed some reputation for 
talent and acuteness, and he exercised, we verily 
believe, considerable influence over the destinies 
of the Colony, yet he employed the whole powers 
of his mind and the weight of his station to dis- 
guise, and thereby to perpetuate, the enormities 
we have alluded to. That man is now alive: he is 
surrounded by friends and by a family: he is in 
the enjoyment of all the advantages that the world 

. appreciates ; but for a nation’s wealth, we would 
not be that man. 





THE AMULET. 


The Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remembrancer. 
Westley and Davis. London, 1829. 


We have received the sheets of this work, but 
80 late that it is impossible to bestow even a short 
notice upon them in the present Number:;’ 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
GERMAN ANNUALS. 

Minerva. Taschenbuch fiir das Johr, 1829. Leipzig. 
Urania Taschenbuch fir das Johr, 1829. Leipzig. 
London, Haas. 

Ir strikés us as a remarkable anomaly, that in 
Italy, where the finest prodiictions of painting are 
accessible to every one, where a. feeling for art 
seems indigenous, and to pervade all classes of 


,society; and that in Germany, where there is so 


much profound criticism on all subjects relating 
to art, the embellishments of books should be, for 
the most part, not merely mediocre, but abso- 
lutely contemptible, both in design and execution. 
Whatever be the literary merits of the numerous 
almanacks and pocket-books that annually issue 
from the press of the latter country, their graphic 
accompaniments are any thing but attractive. In 
this respeet, they might advantageously take a 
hint from our own Annuals, the engravings to 
which, when collected from the various publica- 
tions of this class, form a miniature gallery, con- 
taining copies from many works of deserved cele- 
brity, and executed for the most part in a style 
not to be surpassed on so small a scale. We have 
met, too, even in Russian pocket-books, with 
plates superior to the average merit of those in 
German ones; and we may add, par parenthese, 
that the former occasionally contain articles of 
more permanent interest, and more valuable for 
the information they convey relative to the state 
of literature and the fine arts in that country, than 
narratives of fiction could be, at least to a 
stranger, however clever in themselves. 

These remarks are elicited by the two pocket- 
books that stand at the head of our article; the 
former of which contains the ninth lieferung of a 
series of Illustrations to Goéthe’s works. It is 
not one of the least remarkable peculiarities of 
German publications of this description, that the 
plates have frequently no connection whatever 
with the tales or poems which constitute their 
literary portion; besides which, instead of pre- 
senting a variety of subjects, they are as frequently 
taken from one single work, which, from its po- 
pularity, may be supposed to be familiar to all 
readers. We certainly give the preference to our 
English fashion of making the engravings and 
narratives, or poetical pieces, reciprocally expla- 
natory of each other.’ The other mode seems at 
best but an awkward way of publishing iustra- 
tions to the works of well-known authors, since 
the plates cannot be detached from the yolumes 
in which they appear, without rendering these 
latter imperfect. This circumstance, however, 
is in itself of very little importance, as ‘no 
reader of taste would choose to illustrate the 
pages of a favourite writer with such crude 
designs, nor would many authors deem it 
any compliment to have their works so dis- 
figured. The term illustration is, in fact, quite 
a misnomer, absolutely /ucus a non lecendo, when 
applied to designs that, so far from aiding’ our 
conceptions in picturing to ourselves what a 
writer has described, only damp the imagination, 
and dispel the mental vision we had conjured up. 
More than once have we met with illustrations,— 
English, too, as well as German,—that flatly con- 
tradict the text, and, instéad of presenting to our 
view blooming, graceful heroines, exhibit insipid, 
uninteresting dowdies; so that we not only are 
convinced that love must indeed be blind, but for 
the moment wish ourselves so too. 

That, after Retsch’s masterly outlines to Faust, 
conceived, as they are, with such congeniality of 
feeling, Ramberg shou'd have attempted a series 
of subjects from the same poem, says more for his 
boldness than for his prudence—the eight plates in 
the “Minerva” being, in our opinion, little more 
than barely endurable. In some of the grotesque 
scenes, there is, we admit, some, merit in the ideas, 
and some wild. huwour; occasionally, too, we 
meet with a clever group and spirited figure, as 
in the plate representing the death of Valentine, 
Gretchen’s brother; but there is generally such a 


compan of ,insipidity and coarseness, and g 
much extravagant caricature, that, On  weighi 
the merits and defects, the balance is by no mean; 
in favour of the artist. We certainly do hot re 
cognise here the clever and humorous illustrator 
of Tyl Eulenspiegel. This may, in some de 
we hope principally, have arisen from the circum, 
stance of the plates being engraved by other hands 
and not, as was the case with those etchings, exe. 
cuted by M. Ramberg himself. nat aot ot 
The first article in the ‘Minerva’ is atalebyMa. 
dame Pichler, entitled ‘The Friends,’ found 
she informs us, on an anecdote she once heardre. 
lated. The subject—namely, thediscovery of amar. 
der, in consequence of dreams and some: corrobp, 
rating circumstances, is mysterious enough, andre. 
lated with an interest that causes us to. overbook its 
improbability, not to say impossibility. Ferdinand 
von Hallesberg, and Edward von Wensleben,' 
devotedly attached to each: other, and mutual 
promise, that, whichever of.them shall, 
to die first, he will, if possible, appear, topthe 
survivor. Shortly afterwards, the former enter; 
the army, but punctually corresponds’: with 
his friends. One of. his letters informe Wensleben 
that he has fallen. im love with a young lady of 
considerable ‘wealth, but whose hand. is alpeady 
promised to ‘her cousin. The intervals betwee; 
his letters gradually increase . in lengths.and 
Edward begins at last to apprehend ‘that some 
imprudent step or untoward circumstance’ vé. 
sions his friend’s silence, when intelligence artive: 
that he has died very suddenly of: a fit of 
at the seat of Count T——. | The. youth is-almost 
distracted at this fatal. news, aad now: the only; 
idea that occupies him is Hallesberg’s fulfilment of 
‘his promise : yet months elapsé, and: ng appasitia 


length, Edward also enters the arm y, and proceeds: 
to join his regiment, stationed in the same part aiff 
the country as that of his deceased ‘friend. \Spo 
after his arrival, he is invited to a shooting»party,i. 
but is overtaken by.a storm of snow, which com-§ > 
pels ‘him: to solicit: shelter. at a nei 
chateau. . Here he is bospitably received:byth 
owner, in the midst of whose agreeable cirelei he 
soon fergets his fatigue. In the course: ofithell: 
evening, the conversation turns upon superstiti 


is a certain bed-chamber in his castle in which shell: 
guest who sleeps for the first time, always beheld 
some vision, or has some prophetic dreasn.»; The 
youth forthwith determines that that apartment 
shall be his lodging place for the night, -Ansiety 
and expectation prevent him from closing -is¢yes, 
when suddenly he hears a rustling noise at onee 
of the room, and by the lightof the moon discems 
a‘human shape. The figure, which is that:cfphi 
deceased friend, takes a plain gold. ring. fromyit 
finger, and conjures Edward to. restore: iti its 
owner. On waking in the morning, hei 

the whole to have been a dream, ‘but, to higaste- 
nishment, finds the ring on his bed; and; one 
mining it, perceives, engraven on iis. innéfaul- 
face, the name of Emily Vernier. , Hew he 
may discover the person to whom he, 
thus mysteriously and surpernaturally. ¢ou- 
| missioned, but to whose place of residence hewha 
not the least clue, engrosses all his faculties. 
About this time; his regiment is removed tasl- 
other town, when he accidentally learns thatager- 
tleman in the neighbourhood,..of the.nem@ ° 
D’Effernay, no great while before ,warriedyihe 
very person whom he is so solicitous to find. 
Availing himself of the pretence of. intending 
become a purchaser of the estate. which DiBiler- 
nay wishes to dispose of, he pays -bim.a wali 
und contrives, in the husband’s absence, 1 @" 
the ring to the lady, and obtain Hallesberg’s,aatt 
turn; for the spectre had assured him that it was 
indispensable to his repose, that his own Tg 
should be placed in his tomb: “As it takes dm 
time to go over every part of the estate, 'I 
contrives. for three days to be D’Effertiay’s f soem 





and for two successive nights has a strange drew, 





shows itself to reveal the secrets. of the graveciiAtM ‘hisspury 


traditions.; and the Barun informs him thatherell ss 


SIE 


roceeds 
~ (Spon 
fs party, 
hy -com- 
rouring 


. 


Bile iin 


‘ward visits the remains of his friend; an 
é ce of the body -testifies teo plainly that 
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in which he fancies himself to be Hallesberg, 
ing ill, with D’Effernay watching by his bedside; 
and, while pouring out medicine for him, the 
jatter mixes something in the cup that causes his 
death. The impression this singular and horrible 
dream makes upon him, rendered still more for- 
cible by its recurrence, is strengthened by what 
he hears from a fellow-officer, who has joined him 
the day after his arrival at D’Effernay’s. From 
him he learns that their host was at Count T——’s 
geat at the time of Hallesherg’s death ; that, a day 
or two preceding that event, he was assiduous in 
attending upon the invalid, and that he was dread- 
fully agitated on being informed of his sudden 
decease, nor could he be prevailed upon to see 
the body. This information, coupled with his 
dreams, and the singular, gloomy manners of 
D'Effernay, confirms all Edward’s dreadful sus- 
icions, and leaves no doubt on his mind as to the 
real cause of his friend’s untimely end, or the per- 
petrator of the deed. He conceals, however, his 
ts from his companion, and, having heard 

from him that Hallesberg was buried a few miles off, 
onthis very estate, resolves to visit the spot the next 
day, to deposit the ring in the coffin, and then de- 
st, leaving the murderer to the punishment of his 
owa conscience, he not wishing to implicate the 
janocent wife in the ignominy that must result 
from the discovery of her husband’s guilt. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning, he proposes to 
DiEffernay that they shall complete their survey 
vefhis estate, and, when they arrive within a short 
diatance from the place where Hallesberg is buried, 
ssows his intention of visiting the spot, wishing, 


ig he! says, to. have a conference with the clergy- 


man: is declaration excites D’Effernay’s ill- 
kimour but Edward is not to be diverted from 


shisparpose; and, while the latter goes into the 
‘sdlergyoran’s house, the other two remain without. 
After waiting for him some time, D’Effernay in- 


qires of the-offieer whether he has any idea of 


owt is the purport of his friend’s visit to the 
odergyman ; on which he is informed that Edward 
~had expressed a wish to see the dead body of his 


fiend. In dreadful agitation, D’Effernay pro- 


‘tests that he will not suffer the coffin to be opened, 
viewing fall, at the same time, certain unguarded 


expressions that betray the reason vf his violent 


sepposition. During this altercation, Edward re- 
‘tras accompanied by the clergyman and sexton ; 
aD’ Effernay, who is now become completely 


furious, draws forth a pistol and threatens to 
shoot the sexton if he offers to stir from the spot ; 
bat, afterwards finding all his efforts to prevent a 
dscovery unavailing, he turns the deadly weapon 
against himself. Having recovered from the ter- 
Yors occasioned by this dreadful catastrophe, Ed- 
the ap- 


sberg’s death was occasioned by poison. He 
its the ring in the coffin, and that very night 
s the deceased in a vision, who manifests 
to him by his gestures that the recovery of the fa- 
tally bestowed pledge has effected his peace. 
‘Among the other contents of this volume are 
awhistorical novelette by Blumenbergen, a tale by 
la Motte Fouqué, and sketches of two tours by 
Matthisson. But the length of the preceding 
sketch prevents our making any further remarks 
and saying any thing at all of ‘The Urania’ in the 
presentnrumber. We must not, however, conclude 
our present notice which will be resumed next 
week, without complimenting Mr. Haas, the en- 
terprising London publisher of these Annuals, upon 
his diligence in importing such early copies of 
it. gives us hopes that the interval between 
th: publication of new important works and their 
wrival in England, may not be so tedious as it has 
wually been hitherto. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPHINE. 

Memoires sur  Impératrice Josephine, ses Contemporains, 
la: Cour de Navarre et de la Malmaison. Colburn. 
London, 1828. : 

A coLLecTion of miscellaneous anecdotes re- 





lting to the private history of the personages: 





who flourished under® the consular and imperial 
Governments of France was not likely to be very 
interesting. A period in which individual life was 
utterly crushed—in which societies were converted 
into corporations, and men into machines, must 
have been barren beyond any other epoch in those 
little traits of character and manners, which con- 
fer all the interest upon books of anecdote and 
biography. Indeed, we are somewhat surprised, 
that, with all her woman’s tact for arranging scanty 
materials so as to produce a good effect, the 
authoress of this. work should have been able to 
find sufficient details of this kind to fill half an 
octavo. volume. The remainder of her book con- 
tains more attractive matter. _ Josephine, in every 
part of her history, is an interesting subject of 
study. So long as she remained Queen, a slight 
tie existed between the national and the personal 
feelings of Frenchmen, which preserved them 
both from perishing. Napoleon had not divested 
himself of every human sympathy: the man was 
not wholly merged in the Emperor; and, while 
that was the case, the devotion of his subjects to 
him was not that utter prostration of mind and 
will which it afterwards became. Whilst any 
qualities remained in his personal character 
that were above mere selfishness, he was still 
remembered, in his political capacity, as the sol- 
dier of the republic and the conqueror of Italy. 
It was only when he bade adieu to the last of the 
feelings which divided him from the bare despot, 
that the French people bade adieu to the last of 
the feelings that distinguished them from mere 
slaves: it was when he dismissed Josephine, that 
the devotion to him, which had been passionate 
and idolatrous, like that of Josephine herself, be- 
came base and grovelling; it was when the Aus- 
trian princess set her foot in Paris, that subjection 
became universal, and society extinct. 

We are glad, therefore, though her attendants 
do not seem to have felt the same pleasure, to leave 
the peopled solitude of Paris, for the purpose of 
accompanying the ex-Empress into her retreat at 
Malmaison. The authoress of the volume before 
us is the daughter of an emigré, and was born in 
this country. During her residence here, she ac- 
quired, it appears, a deep insight into the selfish 
motives which induced us to entertain her fugitive 
countrymen ; and, though she was somewhat ¢on- 
soled by reflecting that they were merely receiving 
payment for a debt which had been outstanding 
against England ever since Louis XTV. offered an 
asylum to James II., she nevertheless sighed 
deeply to be rid of our offensive patronage. 

Her desire was speedily gratified ;* and her pa- 
rents carried her with them to Hamburgh. There 
she found a new source of disquiet in the argu- 
mentative propensities of her brother, and sister 
exiles, who seem to have spent their whole time 
in accusations and recriminations. 

Hence, our authoress migrated te Copenhagen, 
where, she learnt many facts about the then 
reigning sovereign, which convinced her that 
he was much less mad and more sagacious than 
people generally imagined. At length, in 1800, 
availing themselves of the favourable disposition 
of the Government, her family returned to France, 
and, through the unwonted liberality of Fouché, 
acted upon by the persuasions of. the Empress, 
were restored to the station which they had Jost 
through their zeal for the Bourbons. 

The prejudices of an emigrant family against 
Napoleon and his counexions were not likely to 
have been few or inconsiderable; but it was im- 
possible even for prejudice to entertain any perse- 
vering hatred against a creature so beautiful and 
so amiable as Josephine. An incident, of a kind 
net sufficiently uncommon to deserve narrating, 
but which is told with a good deal of feeling by 
our authoress, added to the favourable impression 


which her exertions in their favour had produced. 
This anecdote introduces us to a celebrated per- 
son, Madame de Montesson, the wife of the Duc 
W’Orleans, a favourite of Napoleon, and the reviver, 
so far as they have been revived, of the manners 
which are supposed to have thrown such a lustre 
upon French society under the Monarchy. The 
first interview of this lady with the Consul, was 
singular and characteristic. It is, on the whole, 
creditable to Napoleon, though we observe in it 
his usual passion for effect, and his foolish wish 
to restore in democratized France, the habits of 
the ancien régime, which he subsequently ex- 
ehanged for the far worse wish to destroy social 
tastes altogether. 

‘When Napoleon was raised to the consulship, he 
signified his pleasure to Madame de Montesson, that 
she should present herself at the Tuilleries. As soon 
as he observed her, he weat up to her, and desired her 
to name any favour which it was in his power to grant. 
‘**But, General, I have no elaim upon you for such 
liberality.” ‘* You are not aware then Madam, that 
it was from you | received my first chaplet.” You came 
to Brienne with the Duke of Orleans, to distribut: the 
prizes, and in placing upon my head the laurel, pre- 
cursor of one or two others with wuich | have been 
honoured, you said “ May it bring you happiness.’’ 
The world say I am a fatalist, Madam; so it is not 
strange that my recollection of this incident should be 
Stronger than yours. I shall ‘be delighted to do you a 
service. Besides, the love of good suciéty is almost 
lost in France; we must look for it at the residence of 
Madame de Montesson. I shall have need of some of 
your aristocratical recollections; you will be kind 
enough to supply my wife with them; and, when any 
remarkable stranger visits Paris, you shall bid him to 
your fétes, that he may be convinced there is no city 
in the universe where grace and amiability exist in 
greater perfection.’ 

A short time after the arrival of our authoress’s 
family in France, the inauspicious marriage took 
place between Louis Buonaparte, and Josephine’s 
daughter, Hortense. The disgust which this 
young lady felt for this melancholy prince, than 
whom no person had ever greatness thrust upon 
him more against his inclination, was observable 
on the day of their union, and gave a most sombre 
appearance to the féte which celebrated it. The 
following letter of remonstrance from Josephine 
to her, is creditable to her feelings as a woman 
and a mother : 

* The news I heard a week ago caused me real pain ; 
what I saw yesterday confirms and increases it. Why 
give such manifestation to Louis of your dislike ? 
Instead of rendering it still more distressing to him by 
caprice and unevenesses of character, why not use 
all your exertions to overcome it? But he is not love- 
able! Every thing, my dear, is relative. If he does 
not appear so to you, he may to others; and every 
woman does not view him through the medium of a 
pre-conceived hatred. For myself, as an entirely disin- 
terested observer, [think [ see him just as he is—more 
loving certainly than loveable—but yet to be loving is a 
grand and rare quality ; and heis generous, beneficent, 
full of sensibility, and, best of all, a good father : would 
you but let him, he might be a good husband. His me- 
lancholy and his taste for study injure Lim in your 
estimation. But, I ask you, is he to blame? Is he to 
change his nature because his circumstances have 
changed? Who could have advised him of his for- 
tune? According to you, he has not courage to sup- 
port his fortune. regret it; but he has not 
natural strength to support it. With indolent 
inclinatiohs—an invincible fondness for solitude and 
study, he finds himself out of place in the high rank 
which he has attained. You wish that he. resembled 
his brother :—give him his brother's physical tempera- 
ment. You cannot have helped observing, that almost 
all our existence depends upon our digestions—if poor 
Louis only digested his food better, you would find him 
every thing you could desire. But, such as he is, he 
gives you no excuse for deserting him, or for making 
him share in the sentiment of disgust with which 
he inspires you. You, whom | have seen so amiable— 
be so now, when there is most need of it. Take com- 
ion on a man who has reason to lament that fate 





* Not, however, we should judge from her volume, 
till she had condescended to study the idioms of our 
lan very thoroughly. We never happened to 
meet with a French book containing so much trans- 
lated, and so little essentially Gallican phraseology. 





which would have made another ha ; and, before you 
blame him, read again theletters of Madame Maintenon. 
She, too, groaned over her greatness, and moistened 
with her tears a diadem which she believed not made 
for her forehead.’ 
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The gossip of Paris at this time is particularly 
unenlivening ; and we gladly, therefore, accom- 
any our author to Geneva. In her account of 
ladame De Stael there is nothing very new, ex- 
cept a startling assertion that she was incapable of 
talking, and could only declaim. In spite of this 
great defect, however, she is spoken of with re- 
spect, though, as might be expected, she is placed 
below Madame Genlis as being less of a womah 
and more of a genius. The private theatricals 
at Copet, by which Madame De Stael endeavoured 
to console herself for the loss of her dear Paris, 
are thus described. - It is curious, that, jn the ar- 
ticle upon that subject, a few numbers ago,, in 
‘The Edinburgh Review,’ so remarkable a corps 
dramatique should have been passed over : 

‘ Mesdames De Stael and Recamier played together 
in ‘ Andromaque.’ The latter, who took the réle of the 
widow, was so perfectly beautiful, that her acting was 
of less consequence. Madame De Stael, as Hermione, 
was exaggerated. She roared and gesticulated out- 
rageously. ‘The actors were M. M. De Sabran, Benja- 
min Constant, De Labedoyere, whose prospects were 
then so full- of hope, and M. Sismondi, very amusing 
from his pure Genevese accent, which he had retained 
in all its integrity, and which strangely disfigured 
Racines’s verses. M, Schlegel was the prompter! I 
also saw ‘‘ Gustayus Vasa’’ represented, which was 
merely ‘* Edward in Scotland,”’ with new names, this 
play having been prohibited by the cowardly policy of 
Napoleon ; and also a tragedy of Madame De Stael, in 
which Benjamin Constant appeared as the prophet 
Elisha, He spoke so thickly that. it was disagreeable 
to hear him declaim ; certainly, 1 could not. have then 
predicted that he would prove one of our best orators. 

‘ To be present at this spectacle in proper time, it was 
necessary to leave Geneva at seven ; you then installed 
yourself in a hall which was very small, aud could not 
make your escape till twelve o’clock. at night, dying 
with hunger, and promising to appear again at the first 
opportunity, in order to be in the number of the select 
who were admitted to witness these solemnities, for 
which were issued twice as many tickets as there were 
seats. It was a most absurd mania to take this trouble, 
for the purpose of hearing verses badly recited which 
one might have read with twice the pleasure at home.’ 

After visiting the Glaciers, the scenery of which 
she describes as enchanting, ravishing, elegant, &c., 
and also Voltaire’s house, the utter tastelessness 
of which she ascribes, with Parisian ingenuity, to 
his wishing that every thing around might be as 
uninteresting as possible, in order thit he might 
have a more lively consciousness of his own su- 
periority,—our author proceeded to Malmaison, 
whither she had been invited by the (now Ex-) 
Empress, and in which, in a short. time, she be- 
came a settled inmate. We have here a pleasant 
enough description of Josephine’s way of passing 
her time,—her kindness to her dependants,——the 
gaucheries of the authoress, upon being first in- 
troduced to the Imperial presence,—the games at 
tric-trac,—the bed play of M. Pierlot :—all which 
subjects, though sufficiently interesting when 
treated by a lively Frenchwoman, would not be 
particularly amusing after they had undergone 
the process of translation and extraction. 

From Malmaison the court of the Empress re- 
moved to Navarre ; and here again we have various 
descriptions of the Empress, which prove her to 
have been a good-natured, amiable, considerate 
woman. She was in the habit of telling stories 
to her attendants, respecting the Tuilleries and 
its visitors, some of which are very amusing. 
We are afraid of spoiling the following by a 
translation, and we, therefore, give it in the ori- 
ginal. Mde. Lefevre, the heroine of it, was not 
remarkable for her education and refinement. 

‘Elle arriva un jour pour déjediner avec ]’impéra- 
trice qui ¢tait aux Tuilleries, entourée de toutes ses 
dames. s. M. trouve & la maréchale un air effaré qni 
ne lui était pas ordinaire ; et avec sa grace habituelle, 
Jui demanda avec intérét ce qui lui donnait de l'inquié- 
tude ou du chagrin —Oh, madame, c’est une longue 
histoire que je yeux bien raconter A Votre Majesté ; 
mais pour cela it faut qu’elle fasse en aller ces pisseuses 
(les dames du palais) qui ricanent 14 en me regardant. 
—Veuillex, bien, mesdames, passer dans le salon de 
service, leur, dit Joséphine, persuadée qu’il s’agissait 
d'un secret de famille.—Eh bien, maintenant, madame 





la duchesse, contez-moi vos peines.—Je n’en ai plus, 
madame ; mais, voyez-vous, jevuis encore tout émue 
d’un matheur qui m’a menacé ce matin.—Oh, mon dieu, 
votre fils s’est- il battu 2—Pas si béte.—Le maréchal ? .. 
—M n’est pas question de lui: j'ai cru avoir perdu 
mon gros diamant ; j’étais shire de Yavoit laissé dans 
ma chambre ; en y rentrant, je ne le trouve plus. Je 
questionne sur les personnes qui y sont é¢é; on m'dit 
comme ¢a qu’y gnia que mon froteur. I! était dans le 
salon qu'il finissait ; je le fais entrer chez moi, et je 
Tui dis’: Coquin, t’as mon gros diamant, j’veux T’ra- 
yoir patce que j’y tiens; c’est l’premier que Leftbre 
m‘a donné ; rends-moi-le, et je ne te ferai rien, “Mon 
gaillard me répond qu’il ne l’a pas. ‘Il était négre, je 
ne vois pas s'il rougit ; mais je continue 2 y dire qneje 
veux mon gros diamant, et lui ordonne de se fouiller. 
Rien dans les mains, dans les poches, qu’il'me dit; eh 
bien, gwerdin, deshabille-toi. {1 veut faire'des diffi- 
cultés ; mais on'ne me fait’ pas adler comme ca; dés-- 
habifle-toi, gueux ; nu que j'-te dis, ob je te ferai tuer 
par mes domestiques. Enfin, il se met aw comme un-ver, 
et j'ai trouvé mon gros diamant. Le v'li. Une mi- 
jaurée Yaurait perdu tout de métte.’ 

A singular anecdote is related of the Empress 
herself, and upon her own authority, of which we 
do not remember an exact parallel in the history 
of royal liaisons. Caroline and the Duchess of 
Suffolk were friends ; but we do not imagine the 
former would have remonstrated against her con- 
federates’ dismissal, or have found a tender plea- 
sure in conversing respecting their mutual attrac- 
tions : 

‘Madame Gasani was a Genoese, daughter of a 
dancer at the theatre. The Emperor, in one of his 
journeys, was struck with her charming figure, and 
caused her to come to Paris, where she was installed as 
reatler to the Empress, and was in great favour with 
the Sovereign. Her husband was ‘sent to Evereux, 
with the post of Receiver-General. 

‘ Two months after her arrival, the Emperor, fearful, 
as he frequently was, that he might be mastered by 
his mistress, broke with ber, and, entering briskly into 
Josephine’s chamber, said to her, “Send off Madame Ga- 
sani immediately : she must return to Italy,” ‘‘ No, Sire,” 
replied the Empress, ‘*I will keep her near my person : 
a girl who has been torn by you from all her diitics 
shall not be abandoned to despair.—I shall be soon, 
perhaps, as miserable as she is: (the divorce was be- 
ginning to be talked of:) we will weep together, she 
witl understand me. 1 willtake care of her, which will 
prevent your Majesty from meeting her again ;” 
** Very well, as: you please; but let menotseeher again ;”’ 
From this moment, Josephine overwhelmed her with 
favours, It was her Majesty who related this scene to 
my mother, and she acknowledged that she had con- 
sidered it a happiness, in the frightful moment of her 
separation, to have with her a person whe was able to 
talk respecting the Emperor with that sad pleasure with 
which she thought of him, and who felt the same senti- 
ments towards him.’ 

During ‘her residence at Malmaison and at 
Navarre, nothing could exceed the vigilance of 
Napoleon. Eyery word which she uttered in 
public was reported to him; and she had abun- 
dant proofs, if she wanted proofs, that a more 
mean and despicable creature than the master of 
Europe did not exist in any corner of it: and yet 
it is evident that she loved him to the last. She is 
represented as preserving the order of every thing 
in his chamber at the palace in Navarre with the 
most religious care; and the following scene 
occurs near the end of the present volume : 


‘ Upon returning to Malmaison, I was much annoyed 
by finding that the Emperor had been there in the 
course of the morning. All the castle had been put in 
movement by this unexpected visit, which caused ex- 
treme pleasure to Josephine. With a delicacy worthy 
of her, she received the Emperor in the garden. They 
sat together upon a circular bench, which was_ placed 
before the window of the saloon, butat a distance, 
which made it impossible to catch a word of a conver- 
sation that must have been so interesting. All the 
ladies of the palace,’ concealing themselves behind the 
curtains of the casement, endeavoured to guess, from 
the expressive physiogiomy of Josephine and the 
gestures of Napoleon, upon what subject they were 
engaged. Two hours assed away thus; then the 
Emperot took thé Hand of Josephine, ‘kissed it, and 
got into his caléche, Which was’ at the gate of the park. 
Josephine accompanied him ; and, ‘by the Mm forge 
apparent in hér matiner through the rest of the day, it 





was evident that she was 
said to her. ‘She repeated many times “that” the’ 
never seén the Emperor more kind, and that she felt, 
lively regret that she was unable’to be’ of any nse 
“ happy one of the earth,”—the term she made Use of 
A few months later, and that epithet belonged né longer 
to Napoleon !’ vill 
We have detected, in the Memoirs ‘ Sur‘Lty. 
peratice Josephine et ses. Contemporaings’, geyera] 
stories, the chief merit of which is, pot. their 
novelty. For instance, there jis the story. which 
has gone the round. of many recent..en 
books, and was current in society before, of Me 
dame Talleyrand mistaking Denon for’ Rebinsoa 
Crusoe’s go k and Talleyrand’s ‘reply to Me. 


leased with what had been 


dame De Stael, when she‘ asked ‘him 

he would rescue her or Madathe de Gandt, :(th 
minister’s mistress,) from drowning.* But withal, 
her book is an agreeable. collection of trifles, and 
we shall be glad to see the secund:valume,, __. 


THE FORGET ME NOT, 





Forget Me Not ; a Christmas and New Year's Present fiz 
1829. Edited by Frederic Shobert.: \8mo. Ppp dag, 
12s.. Ackermann. London, 1828. eA 
Tats Annual, though now a matronly prodié. 

tion in respect of age, shows little evidenen' 

growing infirmities. The tales, we, think, are the 
best which have yet fallen in our ways. andy ifiwe 
do not deem so highly of the verses, itumay be 
that we are a little over-fastidious in that:partieular, 

We'do not, however, venture to affirm) that tnany 

of the poetical contributors to Mr. Ackermainn’s 

Annual are not persons of undoubted taletit, or 

that their poems do not prove them to besuth. 

An indifferent poem often implies as much ability 

as a delightful tale. There may have been. as 

much power expended upon ‘ Marmion’ as. upon 

«Old Mortality.’ and it is the same-in the shorter 

produetions which make upan Annual. Take wo 

ounees of good-nature, three drams of observation, 
three grains of humour, pound them together; and 
throw ina tea-spoonful of incident—/iat a tale! But 
how very small a portion is this of the ingrediedts 
which should go to the composition f a ‘Soanet 
to Greece,’ or even of ‘ Stanzas to a Lady.’ Some- 
thing more than this, even a boarding;schgol 
young lady expects, and yet hers is not the highest 

ideal of poetry. 784 
It is from no disrespect, therefore, to the eon- 

tributors tothe ‘ Forget Me’ Not,’ among whom 

occur the names of James Montgomery, Felitia 

Hemans, James Hogg, and Barry Cornwall, if we 

prefer selecting atale, both as a better specinien 

of the work, and as more edifying to our readers. 

Among so many it is difficult to . choose. 

There is an excellent one called ‘ Euthanasiay’: a 

very good one by the author of ‘ Solitary. Walks; 

a still better by the Rev. H. Stebbing, entitled 

* Memorials of a Schoolfellow ;’ ‘ Lostant Wen,’ 

by Miss Mitford, which is sufficient praise ’for'tt; 

and many others, which we have not time’to 
mention, As the shortest, we select almost’ at 

random : , 
The Musician of Augsburg. By Durwent Conway. 
‘ There lived, at some former time, in the -tity of 

Augsburg, a musician whose name was Nieser. ‘There 

was no kind of musical instrument that he.could act 

fashion with his own hands, nor was there. apy,mpon 
which he could not perform itdifferently well. Hews 
also a composer ; and, although none: of his cempasi- 
tions are now extant, tradition informs.us. that bis ze 
putation in that, as well as in the other departments 
of the art, not only filled the city, but. extended 
througliout the whole circle of Suabia. Other tanses 
contributed to swell his fame: he. possessed..grest 
wealth—acquired, it was sometimes whispered, :not 
the most creditable way ; and the only imberitondf it 
was a daughter, whose beauty and innocenee 

* This story, if we are not mistaken, is’ s 

spoiled by our authoress. According’ toler, Pillty- 
rand’sanswer was ‘ Vous avez tant d’esprit, Madime, gv 
vous vous tirerie™ de tous les dangers ; ainsi je st 

Madame Gandt,’ which was merely a N 

compliment. As we have heard it, it was * Bfadame; tou 

savez nager,’ in allusion to some politieal ‘vat 

of the great Corinne. 
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Set. AY fe a a 
gall have been deemed dowry sufficient, without the 
pronpective charms of ber father’s possessions, Esther 
sa indeed almost, as celebrated for the softness of her 
bine and the sweetness of her smile, and her 
ys po as old Nieser was for his wealth, 
the excellence of his stringed instruments, and the 
paucity of his good deeds, 
Now, in spite of the wealth of old Nieser, and the re- 
wt which it had obtained for him, and the musical 
oprity which he enjoyed, one sore grievance pressed 
n him. Esther, his only child, the sole re- 
tive of a long line of musicians, could scarcely 
distinguish one tune from another; and it was a 
of| melancholy anticipation to Nieser, that he 
siguld leave behind him no heir to that talent which 
be held in almost equal estimation with his riches. 
But, as Esther grew up, he began to take consolation 
ja thinking that, if he could not be the father, he 
might live to be the grandsire, of a race of musicians. 
No sooner, therefore, was she of a marriageable age, 
than he formed the singular resolution of bestowing 
ber, with a dowry of two hundred thousand florins, 
whomsoever should compose the best sonata, and 
wa'the principal part in it. This determination 
immediately published throughout the city, appoint- 
ing a day for the competition ; and he was heard to 
, with a great oath, that he would keep his pro- 
, though the sonata should be composed by the 
demon, and played by the fiend’s own fingers. Some 
sy this was spoken jocularly ; but it would have been 
Witter for old Nieser had he never spoken it at all: it 
id certain, however, that he was a wicked old man, 
wii no respecter of religion. 
¢ Nesooner was the determination of Nieser the mu- 
‘tigian known in Augsburg, than the whole city was in 
r nts Many who had never dared to raise their 
jhoughts so high now unexpectedly found themselves 
mpetitors for the hand of Estier; for, indepen- 
of Esther’s charms and Nieser’s florins, pro- 
fessional reputation was at stake ; and, where this was 
wintiiiz, vanity supplied its place. In short, there 
‘was not'a musician in Augsburg who was not urged, 
ftomone motive or another, to enter the lists for the 
prize of beauty. Morning, noon, and night, the 
greets. of Augsburg were filled with melodious diseord, 
From every open window proceeded the sound of em- 
sonatas ; nor was any other subject spoken of 
throughout the city than the approaching competition, 
and its probable issue. A musical fever infected all 
tanks: the favourite airs were caught, and repeated, 
iid played, and sung, in every house in Augsburg ; 
the'sentinels at the gates hummed sonatas as they 
paced to and fro; the shopkeepers sat among their 
wares singing favourite movements ; and customers, 
ssithey entered, took up the air, forgetful of their 
business, and sung duets across the counter. It is even 
said, that the priests murmured allegrettos as they. left 
the confessional ; and that two bars of a presto move- 
rod were found upon the back of one of the bishop's 


ies. 

*€ But, amidst all this commotion, there was one who 
shared not in the general excitation. This was Franz 
Gortlingen, who, with little more musical talent than 
Esther, possessed one of the best hearts and hand- 
soihest persons in Suabia. Franz loved the daughter 
ofthe musician ; and she, on her part, would rather 
atany time have heard her own name, with some en- 
dearing word prefixed to it, whispered by Franz, than 
listened to the finest sonata that ever was composed 
between the Rhine and the Oder. Nieser’s decree was 
therefore of sad import to both Esther and Franz. 

‘It was now the day next to that upon which the 
event was to be decided, and Franz had taken no step 
towards the accomplishment of his wishes: and how 
was it possible that he should ? He never composed a 
‘War' of music in his life: to play a simple air on the 
harpsichord exhansted all'the talent be was master of. 
Late in the evening Franz walked out of his: lodgings, 

“nd descended into the street.The shops were all shut, 
“and the streets entirely deserted ; but lights were still 
“visible: in some of the open windows ; and from these 


‘*camée sadly upon the ear of Gortlingen the sound of 


‘instruments in preparation for the event which was to 
teprive him “of Esther. Sometimes he stopped and 
‘listened; and he could see the faces of the musicians 

,diglited up with pleasure at the success of their endea- 
yours, and in anticipation of their triumph. 

‘ Gortlingen walked on and on, until at length he 
quod himself in a part of the city which, although he 
yhad.liyed.in Augsburg all his life, he never recollected 

) seen re. Behind him the sound of music 

I | died away, before him was heard the low rush 
river, and mingled with it there came at. times 
tpon the ear faint tones of wondrous melody. One 


solitary and far-distant glimmer showed that the reign 
of sleep was not yet universal; and Gortlingen con- 
jectured, from the direction of the sound, that some 
anxious musician was still at his task, in preparation 
for the morrow. Gortlingen. went onwards, and, as he 
drew nearer to the light, such glorious bursts of har- 
mony swelled upon the air, that, all unskilled as he 
was in music, the tones had a spell in them which 
more and more awakened his curiosity as to who 
might be their author. Quickly and noiselessly he went 
forward until he reached the open window whence the 
sound proceeded. Within, an old man sat at a harp- 
sichord, with a manuscript before him: his back was 
turned towards the window ; but an antique and tar- 
nished mirror showed to Gortlingen the face and ges- 
tures of the musician, 

* It was a face of infinite mildness and benevolence, 
not such a countenance as Gortlingen remembered to 
have ever seen the likeness of before, but such as one 
might desire to see often again, The old man played 
with the mest wondrous power ; now and then he stop- 
ped, and made alterations in his manuscript, and as he 
tried the effect of them, he showed his satisfaction by 
audible expressions, as if of thanksgiving, in Some un- 
known tongue. 

* Gortlingen, could at first scarcely contain his in- 
dignation at the supposition that this little old man 
should dare to enter the lists as one of Esther’s suitors ; 
for he could not doubt that he, like the others he had 
seen, was preparing for the competition: but, as he 
looked and listened, gradually bis anger was quelled 
in contemplating the strangely mild countenance of the 
musician, and his attention fixed by the beauty and 
uncoramon character of the music; and at length, at 
the conclusion of a brilliant passage, the performer 
perceived that he had a sharer in his demonstrations of 
pleasure ; for Gortlingen, in his unrestrained applause, 
quite drowned the gentler exclamations of the mild old 
man. Immediately the musician rose, and throwing 
open the door, “‘ Good evening, waster Franz,” said 
he; “‘ sit down, and teil me how you like my sanata, 
and if you think it likely te win Nieser’s daughter.” 
There was something so benignant in the old man’s ex- 
pression, and so pleasing in his address, that Gortlin- 
gen felt no enmity, and he sat down and listened to the 
player. “‘ You bke the sonata, then?” said the old 
man, when he had concluded it. 

* ** Alas!’ replied Gortlingen, “‘ would that I were 
able to compose such a one !” 

* * Hearken to me,” said the old man; ‘‘ Nieser 
swore a sinful vath, that he would bestow his daughter 
upon whomsvever might compose the best sonata, 
‘even although it were composed by the demon, and 
played by the fiend’s own fingers,’ These words were 
net unheard ; they were borne on the night-winds, and 
whispered through the forests, and struck on the ear of 
them who satin the dim valley; and the demon langh and 
shout broke loud upon te calm of midnight, and were 
answered from the lone depths of a hundred hills; but 
the good heard also ; and, though they pitied not Nieser, 
they pitied Esther and Gortlingen. ‘Take this roll; go 
to the hall of Nieser: a stranger will compete for the 
prize, and two others will seem to accompany him : the 
sonata which I have given to you is the same that he 
will play ; but mine has a virtue of its own: watch an 
opportunity, and substitute mine for his!'’ When the 
old man had concluded this extraordinary address, he 
took Gortlingen by the hand, and led him by some un- 
known ways to one of the gates of the city, and there 
left him. 

* As Gortlingen walked homewards, grasping the roll 
of paper, bis mind was alternately occupied in reflec- 
tions upon the strange manner in which he had become 
possessed of it, and im anticipation of the morrow’s 
event. There was something in the expression of the 
old man that be could not mistrust, though he was 
unable to comprehend in what way he could be bene- 
fited by the substitution of one sonata for another, 
since he was not himself to be a competitor. With 
these perplexing thoughts he reached home, and lay 
down and fell asleep, while all night long Esther’s blue 
eyes were discoursing with him, and the tones of the 
old man’s sonata were floating in the air. 

* At sunset next evening, Nieser’s hall was to be 
thrown open to the competitors, As the hour ap- 
proached, all the musicians of Augsburg were seen 
hurrying. towards the louse, with rolls of paper in their 
hands, and accompanied by others, carrying different 
musical instruments, while crowds were collected at 
Nieser’s gate to see the competitors pass in. Gortlin- 
gen, when the hour arrived, taking his roll, soon found 

imself at Nieser’s gate, where many who were standing 





knew him, and pitied him, because of the love he bore 





the musician’s danghter ; and they whispered one to 
another, “* What does Franz Gordtngen with a roll in 
his hand : surely he means not to enter the lists with 
the musicians ?’” When Gortlingen entered the hall, he 
found it full of the competitors and amateurs, friends 
of Nieser’s, whio had been invited to be present. Nie- 
ser sat in his chair of judgment at the upper end of the 
room, and Esther by his side, like a victim arrayed for 
sacrifice. As Gortlingen made his way through the 
hall, with his roll of music in his band, a smile passed 
over the faces of the musicians, who all knew each 
other, and who also knew that he could scarcely exe- 
cute a march, much less a sonata, even if he could 
compose one. Nieser, when he saw him, smiled from 
the same cause ; but, when Esther's eye met his, if she 
stniled at all, it was a faint and sorrowful smile of re- 
cognition, and soon gave place to the tear that stole 
down her cheek. 

‘It was announced that the competitors should ad- 
vance and enrol their names, and that the trial should 
then proceed by lot. The last that advanced was a 
stranger, for whom) every one instinetively made way. 
No one had ever seen him before, or knew whence he 
came; and, so forbidding was his countenance, so 
strange a leer was in his eye, that even Nieser whispered 
to his daughter that he hoped Ais sonata might not 
prove the best. 

* «© Let the trial begin,” said Nieser: **1 swear that 
I will bestow my daughter, who now sits by my side, 
with a dowry of two hundred thousand florins, upon 
whomsoever shall have composed the best sonata, and 
shall perform the principal part.”’ ‘‘ And you will keep 
your oath ?’’ said the stranger, advancing in front of 
Nieser. ‘I will keep my oath,” said the musician of 
Augsburg, “ though the sonata should be composed by 
the demon, and played by the fiend’s own fiogers.”’ 
There was a dead silence ; a distant shout and faint 
laughter fellon the ear like an echo. The stranger 
alone smiled ; every one else shuddered. 

* The first lot fell upon the stranger, who immediately 
took his place, and unrolled his sonata. Two others, 
whom no one had observed before, took their instru- 
ments in their hands, and placed themselves beside 
him, all waiting the signal to begin. Every eye was 
fixed upon the performers. The sign was given ; and, 
as the three musicians raised their heails to glance at 
the music, it was perceived with horror that the three 
faces were alike. A universal shudder crept through 
the assembly ; all was silent confusion ; no one spoke 
or whispered to his neighbour ; but each wrapt himse!f 
up in his cloak and stole away; and soon there was 
none. left, except the ¢hree who still. continued the 
sonata, and Gortlingen, who bad not forgotten the in- 
junction of the old man. Old Nieser still sat in his 
chair ; but he, too, had seen, and as he remembered 
his wicked oath, he trembled. 

* Gortlingen stood by the performers, and as they 
approached what he remembered to be the conclusion, 
he boldly substituted his for the sonata that lay before 
them, A dark scowl passed over the face of the three, 
and a distant wail fell upon the ear like an echo. 

“Some hours after midnight the benign old man was 
seen to lead Esther and Gortlingen out of the hall; but 
the sonata still proceeded. Years rolled on. Esther 
and Gortlingen were wedded, and in due course of time 
died ; but the strange musicians still labour at their 
task,,and old Nieser still sits in his judgment-chair, 
beating time to the sonata. When it ends—if it ever 
shall end—Esther will be far beyond the reach of the 
wicked vow made by the Musician of Augsburg.’ 





THE WINTER'S WREATH. 


The Winter's Wreath, a Collection of Original Contri- 


butions in Prose and Verse. 

1829. 

Tue binding of ‘ The Winter’s Wreath’ excels 
that of any Annual which we have yet seen; and, 
considering that not the least honourable office of 
an Annual is to adorn the tables of drawing-100ms, 
this is far from slight praise: and yet it is not 
the only praise to which this semi-provincial pub- 
lication is entitled. Its engravings, if not first- 
rate, are many of them highly meritorious. In 
the first place, there is ‘ y Blanche and her 
Merlin,’ a picture painted by Northcote, and some- 
what coarsely engraven by Smith. The face of 
the lady is fair and interesting ; but it reminds 
us disagreeably of another face, far more fair, and 
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far more interesting, which appeared, we think, in 
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‘ The Bijou ’ last year, and the.owner of which was 
our goddess for the remainder of the season. Then 
there isa ‘ View on the Thames near Windsor,’ 
painted by Howell, and engraved by Miller, which, 
though rather common-place, is decidedly plea- 
sing. ‘ The Parting of Medora and the Corsair’ 
we do not like; but we think it has a very good 
chance of being popular; and, therefore, the painter 
need not mind our opinion. ‘The Scotch Peasant 
Girl’? Why the Scotch peasant girl? Her cheek- 
bones are moderate, her-face.clear complexioned, 
her figure not|very angular; and, most of all, she is 
standing in her very best attitude, ‘though no one 
is looking at her. Surely, Mr. T. Watson cannot 
have studied national character. We do not know 
whether ‘ The Vintage,’ painted by Swan, and 
engraved by Edwards, is at all like a vintage ; but 
it is an agreeable picture; and the dark girl, who 
is kneeling with the basket on her head, has a 
cast of mest dangerous and. delightful arehness in 
her queerly-looking = ‘ Le Contretemps’ is 
well engraved by Finden. ‘The Sailor Boy’ isa 
fine fair-faced bov, with the most remarkably con- 
templative, moonlight, Wertery, unsailor-like look 
that ever belonged to a youth in his profession: it 
is admirably engraved by Lizars. ‘ Fire-works 
from the Castle of St. Angelo, Rome,’ is a picture 
of considerable merit, both in design and execu- 
tion. .‘ Meleager and Atalanta, painted by Ar- 
nold, and engraved. by Goodall, is a picture of 
some attraction, but in a: style which, we fear, -is 
vicious.” * O’Connor’s Child,’ painted by Burns, 
and engraved by Smith, we at first disliked, 
then doubted, and at last it has become a decided 
favourite with us. ‘ Mountain Children’ is rather 
confused and common-place. 

So much for the iustrations which, if our re- 
marks are just, deservé very considerable reputa- 
tion. We are reluctantly obliged to speak some- 
what less favourably of the compositions, A little 
trash we expect in every Annual; nay, we think, 
on the whole, that a sprinkling of it is rather de- 
sirable than otherwise _ First-rate poetry does 
not need a foil to make us feel its merits ; but se- 
cond-rate poetry, which is the highest level to 
which the best parts of an Annual ean be expected 
to reach, always looks considerably more shining, 
if one:can contrive to set seventh or eighth rate 
beside it; and it shows proper talent and consi- 
dcration in an Editor so to arrange his materials 
that this juxta-position sball always take, place. 
But it is paying too dearly for a clever contribu- 
tor to fill up three-fourths of a work. with worth- 
less productions for the sake af showing him 
to advantage. The Editor of ‘ The Wreath’ has 
acted somewhat, upon this. principle, and, along 
with a few poems and tales of considerable merit, 
and. one poem of, sterling excellence, has in- 
serted a most unreasonable proportion of what is 
utterly weak and mawkish. 

Weare obliged to say thus much for conscience’ 
sake, because the contributors to ‘The Wreath’ 
have such a pretty knack at verse-writing, and 
talk so profusely about ‘ Aolian harps’ and ‘ whis- 
pering gales,’ that we are particularly afraid lest our 
fair readers—over whose taste and feelings we 
watch with the most anxious jealousy,—should be 
induced to fancy that it contains a great deal of 
good poetry. This would be a great mistake; but 
it is a mistake which we shall endeavour to save 
them from, by selecting oneset of verses. which 
are poetry—real, honest poetry, With these lines 
as a safety-lamp, which will point out to them 
the darkness of the surrounding country, and will 
not go out amid the unwholesome vapour with 
which the atmosphere of bad poetry is always in- 
feeted, we can trust them to wander over the 
pages of ‘The Winter’s Wreath.’ If they will 
think, and judge, and compare, they may find 
something to admire, and a great deal to im- 
prove by, even in that which in itself is vain and 
worthless. The book is, as we told them, a very 
pretty book, and contains some very pleasant 
engravings ;, and this is a good reason why they 
should lay out 12,,.in,purehasing it, even if it 








THE ATHENAUM. 


did. not. possess. the poem which we are about to 
quote : 
‘ Lines on the Death of a Young Lady. By Hartley 
Coleridge, Esq. 
QUESTION. 
* Where dwells she now? ‘That life of joy, 
Which seemed as age could ne’er destroy, 
Nor frail, infectious sense, alloy 
Its self-derived and self-sufficing gladness— 
Abides she in the bounds of space ? 
Or, like a thought. a moment's grace, 
Is she released from Time and Place, 
The dull arithmetic of prisoned sadness ? 


Or loves she still. this plot of earth, 
This human home that saw her birth, 
Her baby tears, her childish mirth, 

The first quick stirrings of the human mind ? 
May she return to watch the flowers, 
Which last she reared in Faéry bowers ? 
They freshen yet with summer showers, 

And frolic in the sportive summer wind. 





That lovely form, that face so bright, 
That changeful image of delight, 
Shall it no more to mortal sight 
Or spiritual ken, in very truth appear ? 
That visible shape, that kind, warm glow, 
That all that Heaven vouchsafed to show, 
Is gone! "Iwas all our sense could know 
Of her we loved, whom yet we hold so dear ! 


The world hath lost the antique faith 
In shade and spectre, warning wraith, 
That wandered forth to blast and scathe 
Poor earth-clogged, dark ire f —_ 
No more the mystic craft of hell, 
In cavern murk, with impious spell, 
Evokes the naked sonls that dwell 
In uncreated night’s inanity : 


Tis well—that creed is out of date, 
And man hath learned at last, thongh late, 
That loathing Fear, and fearful Hate, 

And rankling Vengeance, all are cruel liars ; 
And all the doctrine that they teach 
Of ghosts, that roam when owlets screech, 
Is but the false and fatal speech 

Of guilty terrors or of worse desires. 


But is there not a charm in love 
To call thy spirit from above ? 
Ob! had I pinions like a dove, 
Were I, like thee, a pure, enfranchised soul, 
Then might I see thee as thou art, 
Receive thee in my inmost heart :— 
But, can it be ? She has no part 
In all she loved beneath the changeless Pole! 


REPLY. 


Ah! well it is, since she is gone, 
She may return no more, 

To see that face so dim and wan, 
That was so warm before. 


Familiar things would all seem strange, 
And pleasures past be woe ; 

A record sad of ceaseless change 
Is all the world below. 


The very hills, they are not now 
The hills that once they were,— 
They change as we are changed, or how 
Could we the burden bear ? 


Ye deem the dead are ashy pale, 
Cold denizens of gloom ; 

But what are ye that live, and wail, 
And weep upon the tomb ? 

She passed away like morning dew, 
Before the sun was high ; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. 

As round the rose its soft perfume, 
Sweet love around her floated ; 

Beloved she grew, while mortal doom 
Crept on, unfelt, unnoted. 

Love was her guardian angel here ; 
But Love to Death resigned her : 

Though Love was kind, why should we fear 
But holy Death is kinder ?’ 


Last week we begged—we now demand—a vo- 
lume of poems at the hands of the author of these 
verses. 





No. 52. 


JOURNAL OF BISHOP BECKINGTON, 


4 Journal by one of the Suite of Thomas Beckington, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, during ah Ry. 
bassy to negociate a Marriage betwéen Henry VI, and 
a Daughter of the Count of Armagnac, AD. 
MCCCCXLH. With Notes and Illustrations 4, 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 8yo, 
Pp. 130. Pickering. London, 1828. 

Tue following passages from the remark, 
which are prefixed to this volume, will explain jt, 
importance as an illustration of a very perplexed 
passage in our history : 

‘In 1442, when Henry the Sixth attained his twenty. 
first year, his marriage beeame an object of eons. 
derable interest to bis subjects, and to such fore 
princes as were desirous of an alliance with England, 
A modern historian states, that a quarrel haying taken 
place between the Count of Armagnac and Charles the 
Seventh of France, the English Ministers, under the 
impression that the power of that nobleman mij 
form a protection to Guienne, sent commissioners tp 
obtain the hand of one of his daughters for the 

ude the 





monarch ; but that’ the transaction did not’ el 
vigilance of Charles, to whom the alliance was highly 
objectionable, and who immediately invaded theCount’s 
territories, and made him, and. his family iprisoners, 
Mr. Sharon Turner alludes still more briefly to the sub- 
ject, as he merely observes that there was a negoci 
for the marriage, but that, in consequence of the inya- 
sion of Guienne by the French; ‘‘ the nuptial treaty was 
annulled, though the parties had been atffianced” 
Hame dismisses the affair in two lines ; whilst Rappii 
has equally erred by assigning the embassy ‘frou thé 
Count of Armagnac to resentment at the manner ‘iy 
which -he had been treated by the King of France in the 
affair of the Countess of Cominge ; for, as will be shown,, 
that transaction did not take place for some time afte. 
wards ; nor is the conjecture of Dr. Lingard, that the 
marriage was proposed by the lish Court, and yw, 
the canse of the imprisonment the Count and hi 
children, warranted by the facts. se 
‘The following pages disclose, however, every patt)- 
cular of that negociation, excepting the cause in whith 
it originated ; and it will be the object of these rematkg’ 
to deduce from them, and four other authorities, a con- 
nected history of the affair, as well as of the proceedings 
of the French army in Guienne, during the period em- 
braced by the Journal.’—Pp. 1, 2. / 
We are indebted for this work to Mr. Nicolas; 
one of the most laborious and erudite of moderii 
antiquarians. While reading in the Ashmolean’ 
Museum at Oxford, he stumbled upon ee 
ton’s Diary, which was written partly in Eng igh 
and partly in French, and partly in Latin; and 
being aware of the obscurity in which, not only 
the event it treats of, but the whole reign of He 
the Sixth, is involved, he immediately undert 
to make the public acquainted with its contetits. 
Besides tirdadating the Latin and French of 
the Journal, and moni a glossary to the Bishop’s 
English, he has compiled from the scattered hints’ 
in the Journal, a complete history of the nege, 
ciation; and, from other. sources, a asda 
of Bishop Beckington and his brother am. 
bassadors. 
This is not the first nor the twentieth volume with’ 
which Mr. Nicolas has enriched our antiquarian 
stores. While collecting and arranging the va- 
rious documents which have fallen under his 
notice, he has had extensive opportunities of 
judging how far we are yet in possession of. the. 
materials for a perfect history of England; whe 
ther, if not, the materials exist for such ahistery;: 
and what facilities are afforded to the students 
who are willing to search for them. These ques’ 
tions are very important ; for, though unquestion- 
ably all the antiquarian lore in the world will nevér 
make a history, yet it is equally certain that, just 
in proportion as a writer is invested with those. 
higher qualities which constitute an historian, he 
will deem it necessary to be a laborious collector, 
even of the most minute details. Guessing, gene- 
ralising, pseudo philosophers, like Voltaire, with 
whom the bare outline is every thing, andthe, 
filling-up nothing, may content themselves wi 
the waifs and estrays which come down to them 
from former annalists; but real philosophers, 
like Niebuhr, will think no time threwn.away, D0 
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diligence obscare, which puts them in possession 

‘At any.,zate, such. writers must be the best 
deg what, materials..are useful, and what 
Tay be neglected ; and, before any person steps 
igo their place and takes: upon him: to tell them 
hat such and such documents are not worth their 
‘enection, he should bring some evidence that 
a al] ‘they have read, has thought all 
they have thought, and knows exactly what links 
ofexidence they need for the proof of a fact, or 
hat fresh hints towards the discovery of a 


PTiewing this question as one which goes the 
yhotedength of determining whether we are to 
pave'a complete history of England or not, ‘it is 
wit ‘no slight regret that we have read Mr. 
Nicolas’s statements of the difficulties which are 
yiwn in the way of antiquarian, researches by 
nay al the pos alfices. which contain 
y,, historical... documents, To whomsoever 
ie the’, duty .of. superiatending the _histo- 
rist’s\ labours, -and.taking care lest he . should 
peddlessty' over-work ‘himself, may be consigned, 
yeoertainly think the clerks inthe offices are not 
thé fersons upon whom that duty should devolve. 
Is'adding ‘cruelly to the muftifarious toils of 
sé enlightened pensioners to impuse such a task 
wpon them. ‘The Government should at once ex- 
rate them from this labour, and give them very 
peremnptorily to understand, that their anxiety to 
swe the antiquarians from trouble, is an act of 
benevolent perhaps, but very unnecessary, 
rather impertinent, officiousness. 
‘Phis is’ the negative part of the duty of the 
rnment’; but can they take no direct'means 
ist" us in obtaining the great desideratuni of 
a'food ‘history? Mr. Nicolas thinks that” they 
d we are certainly of opinion, that the 
of patronising the arts which has of late, 
evil hour, oceurred to the Government, 
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t be well exchanged for the kind of patronage 
histo 


istorians. which he recommends. It would 
bessomewhat better for ‘ the arts, that a good 
history of their rise and progress in England 
be written, than that architects should be 
sefto. build palaces,.and pull them down, only, as 
itwould appear, that, they. may have an oppor- 
tunity of excelling themselves, as they had pre: 
vials excelled every one else, in hideousness of 
a and paltriness of execution. 

Mr. Nicolas’s observations on this head are so 
rajional, that we will conclude our notice of. the 
work by quoting them : 

‘By the Government alone can so desirable a work 
be produced ; and the most efficacious means would 
pled appointment of a Commission, with power to 

popes persons to examine the contents of every 
i longing to, Colleges, or other Corporate 
bofes, and to transcribe for publication whatever do- 
ciinénts-they might discover illustrative of the earlier 
petiols of English History. 

‘For the perfect success of this object, every thing 
would depend on the zeal and ability of the commis- 
siopers, and the best test of that zeal would be their 
not_requiring any, or at al) events large, salaries :— 
mere rank or station ought not to be the criterion of 
fithess for the appointments ; and the converse of a 
newly-invented theory, that those who haye most 
detply studied any particular subject are not so well 
able to judge of it as those who have never reflected on 
itfer a single hour, should in this instance be adopted, 
because from so many of the commissioners and sub- 
Copmissioners of the commission for the preservation 
ofthe Public Records, being possessed of the ‘‘ blank 
paper” qualification lately urged in a memorable dis- 

m, at least two-thirds of the volumes which have 
been compiled ‘by its authority, are wretchedly imper- 
and unsatisfactory.’—Preface, pp. xiii, xiv. 

We ‘shall probably return to the Journal on 

‘one future occasion. 





iim: THE SCIENCE OF ACTING. 


j Essay on the Science of Acting. By a Veteran 
er. Pp. 201. Cowie and Strange. London, 


Tr was really quite needless for the writer of 


Stager,’ as it is impossible: to «mistake, for a mo- 
ment, the gentlemen of his order who aspire at 
the hepours of authorship. . Without irreverence 
to the Reverend Dr. Whateley,.we should like ex- 
tremely to review his ‘Elements of Rhetoric,’ in 
conjunction witha work like that which now lies 
before us. Instruetions for -producing an éffect 
in the pulpit would suit ‘so oddly with the corre- 
sponding maxims of the stage; and the profes: 
sional bias of the eloquent divine would contrast 
so amusingly with that of the ex-actor! But such 
rappochemens are, .perhaps,. not allawable ; nor 
will we any farther indulge them, but content 
ourselves with saying, we. have enjoyed a good 
laugh at some’ 6f our veteran friends absurd and 
whimsical anecdotés ; which have tréfreshed our 
memory of stories scarce the worse for being old, 
and which have added, to their number. several 
new ones. .We will not answer for the nevelty of 
the following extracts;, but they are new. to..us, 
and muy be to our readers : 


* King Charles 1I., on his restoration, grantéd two 
patents, one to Sir William Davenanit, and thé other 
to Henry Killigrew, Esq.; the first was called the 
King’s Servants, and acted at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, thé other the Duke’s Company, who acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Gardens. In Sir 
William Davenant’s patent there runs this clause : 
** that whereas the women’s parts in plays have hitherto 
been acted by men in the habits of women, at which 
some have taken offence, we do permit and give leave 
for the time to come, that all women’s parts be acted 
by women only.” Still this deficiency was not so sud- 
denly supplied, consequently there was still a necessity 
for some time to, put the, handsomest young man into 
female attire; an actor of the name of Kynaston, a 
remarkable handsome youth, was generally selected to 
monnt the stage in petticoats, which he wore with 
great success. A gidiculous. distress that arase from 
these shifts is. thus’ handed down to us: The King 
(Charles) coming.a little before his time to witness the 
representation of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ in. which 
Kynaston enacted Evadpe, found the acters not ready 
to begin, when bis Majesty, not choosing to exercise as 
much patience as his good subjects, sent to know the 
reason. The manager was perplexed ; but he, repaired 
to the royal box, and rightly judging that the best ex- 
cuse for their fault would be the true one, fairly told 
his Majesty, ‘‘ that the Queen was not yet shaved.” 
The King laughed heartily at the manager's embar- 
rassment, and” patiently waited ‘until her Majesty had 
divested her royal chin of the soap-snds.—Pp. 51, 52. 


‘Mr. Cumberland, though a philanthropic and a 
moral dramatist, was still an envious and a jealous 
man. Being in the boxes on the second night of the 
representation of ‘ The School.for Scandal,’ it was ob- 
served he never once smiled at any of the good things 
which the author has put into the mouths of the scenic 
personages. When the comedy was concluded, he re- 
marked, he was much surprised that the audience 
should laugh so immoderately at what could not make 
him smile. As there are social traitors in all circles, 
this sarcasm was conveyed to Sheridan, who very coolly 
observed, that Cumberland was truly ungrateful for 
not smiling at the comedy in question, as he had seen 
a tragedy of Cumberland’s at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and laughed from the beginning to the end.’—Pp. 82, 83. 

‘ When Munden was a poor strolling plnyer, he, from 
the lack of means to procure a ntore eligible or com- 
fortable vehicle, rode from Canterbury to London in a 
cart, and in the course of the journey, the eccentric 
Billy Swords, who accompanied him, and was the tragic 
hero of the company, exclaimed, ‘‘ Tap my eyes, when 
you are at Covent-Garden, and 1 at Drury-Lane, for 
you know we shall be too eminent to be both retained 
in one house, what will thé théatric biographers say 
when they hear that the great Billy Swords, and the 
great Joe Muinden, rode from Canterbury to London in 
a cart ?”’ ’—P. 112. 


‘ Fourteen years ago we were desired to go and see a 
young actor from the country attempt the part of SI y- 
ock at Drury-lane Theatre, and, as was expected, add 
another to the list of failures. When we got there, not 
more than fifty people were in the pit, and there was 
that sense of previous damnation which a thin house 
usually inspires. -When the new candidate came on, 
there was a lightness in his step, an airy buoyancy and 
self-possession different from the sullen, dogged, gaol 
delivery of the traditional Shylock of the stage. A 
vagne expectation was excited) and all'went on well; 





this volume to announce himself a ‘ Veteran 


his staff, he tells the tale of Jacob and his flock with 
the: garrulous -ease of old age, and an animation of 
spirit, that seems borne back to the olden time, and to 
the privileged example in which he exults, that it was 
plain a man of genius had lighted on the boards of 
Drury... To those who bad.the spirit and candour to 
hail the lucky omen, the recollection of that moment of 
startling, yet welcome surprise, will always be a proud 
and ‘satisfactory one. We wished to see, after a lapse 
of'some time and other changes, whether the first im- 
pression wou!d still keep ** true touch," and we found 
no difference ; besides the excellence of the impassioned 
partsof Kean’s acting, there is a flexibility and inde- 
finiteness of outline about it, like a figure with a land- 
scape back-ground—his voice swells and deepens at the 
mention of his sacred tribe and ancient law, and he 
dwells delighted on any digression to distant times and 
places as a relief to bis vindictive and rooted purpose. 
Of all Mr. Kean’s performances, we think this the 
most faultless and least ‘mannered, always excepting 
his Othello, which is equally perfect and twenty times 
more powerful. Mr. Kean succeeded so well in the 
part in which be came out, that with the diffidence of 
the abilities of others so natural to us, it. was con- 
eluded by the Manager he could do nothing else, and 
he was kept in it so long that he had nearly failed in 
Richard, till the dying scene bore down all opposition 
by a withering spell, and as if a preternatural being had 
visibly taken possession of his form, and made the en- 
thusiasm the greater from the uncertainty that had 
before ‘prevailed. Sir Giles Overresch stamped him 
with the players and the town, and Othello with the 
eritics.: He that has done a single thing that others 
never forget, and feel ennobled whevever they think of, 
need not regret his having been, and may throw aside 
this fleshy coil like any other worn out part grateful 
and conteuted.’—Pp. 176—191. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Examples of Gothic Architecture ; consisting of a Series 
of Plans, Elevations, and Details, &e. By Augustus 
Pugin, Architect. Tltustrated with Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts, by E. J. Wilson, Architect. Ato. 
Parts I. and 17. London, 1828. 

Ir is not easy to name any pursuit that has 
given rise to so much tvaddle, or respecting 
which so much nonsense has passed current under 
the name of criticism, as architecture. Ever since 
what is termed the revival of the art, people have 
prated of the superiority of the Grecian style ; 
and that, too, long before any examples of it had 
been seen.” They affected to despise the want of 
proportion, the irregularity, and the monstrous 
forms of Gothic architecture, and admired St. 
Peter’s, that stupendous mass of deformities and 
puerilities. There are critics, also, who have 
their lesson by rote, who, parrot-like, talk of the 
Grecian ‘edifices of Jones and Wren, and who, 
because the latter built St. Paul’s, insist upon 
our admiring all the ugly, lumbering, tasteless 
churches with which he helped to fill the city.* 
Persons of this stamp who speak only by book, 
deem it necessary to evince their admiration of 
one style by disparaging the other; but for our- 
selves, we are charmed with Gothic architecture, 
hecause we are charmed with that of Greece. 
We recognise in both a kindred power of feeling 
and sentiment: the language they employ is, we 
grant, different ; neither are the beauties of the 
one exactly the beauties of the other; but their 
eloquence is nearly equal. It is, in fact, but 
mere drivelling to say, for instance, that the Go- 
thic is deficient in harmony of proportions, while 
it is to their very excellence in this respect that 
so many structures belonging to that style owe 
so much of their fascination. We will venture to 
add, too, that it displays a similar feeling for har- 
mony, congruity, unity, dnd simplicity, every 
part tending to heighten the general expression ; 





* A notable instance of the egregious veneration 
some persons entertain for celebrated names, occurs in 
a_recent Number of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
where, speaking of Temple Bar, the writer says, (we 
quote from recollection,) ‘ This is a work of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s, and, consequently, possesses merit.’ 
Admirable logician! Onr deduction would be very 
different : this is a work of Sir Christopher's ; conse- 





but it was not. till he came to the part, when, leaning on 


quently, he was quite devoid of taste. 





neither does the variety of gracefulness and beauti- 
ful accordance exhibited in the details, excite our 
admiration less than the grandeur arising from 
the larger features, This style, moreover, admits 
of very great diversity of character, from the sub- 
lime to, the agreeable, from the sombre to. the 
gay: and it offers, peculiar facilities for domestic 
architecture. and interior arrangement, even on 
the smallest scale. While we say this, however, 
we admit that nothing can be more detestable than 
many soi-dissant Gothic dwellings, or designs for 
them, in which it is impossible to recognise 
aught of the character or feeling which are so 
impressively stam on the works of our an- 
cestors, Yet this 1s not peculiar to Gothic more 
than to.Grecian architecture; for, by employing 
the mere stereotype forms. of the latter without 
imparting to the composition something of mind 
and sentiment, we produce only tawdry com- 
mon-place. It is for want of keeping this impor- 
tant principle in view, that architecture has in 
modern times become little more than a mere 
mechanical process, in which imagination and 
feeling are considered, if not absolutely injurious, 
at least superfluous and impertinent. The science 
of architecture may be taught, but the art never;— 
unless.some Laputan philosopher shall devise a 
method by which we may impart those qualities 
at will, and in any proportion. We teach the 
making of nonsense verses to little boys at school ; 
but not all the pedagogues in the universe ean 
create a Homer : neither can all the architectural 
treatises and precepts ever published, nor the 
mechanical routine of initiatory studies, confer 
that delicate perception of beauty, and that power 
of reproducing it under other combinations, with- 
out which no man ever became a great artist, in 
the genuine import of the term. If these remarks 
seem severe, we can only say, that the history of 
art unfortunately confirms their justness. 

From the tenour of the observations we have 

» just made; our readers will probably imagine that 
we entertain no great opinion of the utility of 
publications similar to that now before us, whose 
object is to supply the student with models and 
authorities. It has been far from our intention, 
however, to convey such an idea, since the more 
any one cultivates his taste by examining works 
of acknowledged merit, the more likely will he be 
to.imbue himself with a congenial relish for their 
beauties, and thereby become original. : The mere 
copyist, indeed, will implicitly adopt, showing only 
more or less judgment in his election; but the 
man of genius will reflect, analyse, investigate. It 
is far better, too, that the former should imitate 
what: is excellent, than that he should obtrude 
upor us the crude abortions of his own vacuity of 
intellect. 

As this work is in an incipient state, we can 
say nothing of the literary portion of it, but we 
may, without the least flattery, assert that the en- 
gravings display a profound acquaintance with the 
subject. Not conteated with merely exhibiting 
ancient buildings and their admeasurements, Mr. 
Pugin has paid particular attention to their con- 
struction ; and his delineations of them are so com- 
plete in this respect, every detail and even every 
stone being clearly made out,-and the various cen- 
tres of all the arches given, that they form a series 
of the most valuable and instructive lessons 
Without any disparagement to various other taste- 
ful, works on Gothie architecture, that have ap- 
peared of late years, both in this country and on 
the Continent, we may fairly assign the pre-emi- 
nence to this, in all that appertains to practice 
and execution. In this respect, it is very superior 
to the ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,’ by the 
same artist, and shows that the patronage bestowed 
on that publication, bas not been thrown away, 
but has stimulated its author to greater applica- 
tien and exertion. Indeed, it is not easy to convey, 
Ere words, an idea of the industry here dis- 

yed; for the labour that must have been required 
to prepare the materials for a single drawing, 
can be appreciated: only by an intelligent exa- 





THE ATHENAUM. 


mination of the plates themselves. A cursory 
inspection will not suffice, either to make us 
acquainted with their merits, or to enable us 
to judge of the study bestowed on them; for 
they form, in fact, a series of problems, in 
which we discern a profundity of skill and 
intelligence, as well as taste. How. admir- 
ably the architects of those times understood 
the value of detail, the infinite variety they dis- 
played in it, and the fine artist-like feeling with 
which they gave relief to their various surfaces, 
and produced richness and intricacy without con- 
fusion, will be apparent on an examination of 
some of the plans of mouldings to doorways, win- 
dows, &c. With the exception of St. Katherine’s, 
Tower-hill, Beddington Church, and Eltham Pa- 
lace, the specimens we have met with are all 
taken from various buildings at Oxford; which 
city contains many fine examples both of ecclesi- 
astical and domestic architecture. Merton Col- 
lege Chapel has also supplied some very beautiful 
specimens of decorative stained glass, splendidly 
coloured ; and, as this species of embellishment 
constitutes so striking a feature in this style, we 
hope it is the author’s intention to favour his sub- 
scribers with additional instances of it. Of the 
success of this undertaking we have no doubt ; for 
to express any suspicions of the kind would be 
little less than libelling both the discernment of 
professional men, and the taste and intelligence 
of all those who feel any pride or take any interest 
in those admirable remains of English architee- 
ture, to which he who is indifferent may justly sus- 
pect that he has no real relish for that of Greece, 
but that he is more influenced by words than by 
his own perceptions. 





THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Edited 
London, 


The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
by Mrs, dlaric Watts. Longman and Co. 
1829. 

Tis Annual is far more important than any 
which has yet issued from the press. The 
rest may amuse and be forgotten: this will pro- 
duce effect for geod or for evil, which muy live 
on to another generation. 

Mrs. Watts will see that we set no slight value 
upon her attempt. Itis one evidently prompted 
by asincere wish to be useful, and that would alone 
determine us in its favour. It has also other merits; 
and, if we were merely passing judgment upon it 
as a work of talent without reference to its end, 
we should say very considerable merits. But we 
should be doing wrong, we should be offending 
the excellent Editress, and offending our own con- 
sciences, if we looked at it inthis light. We mean, 
therefore, in our next number to examine it as 
it deserves to be examined, as a work designed 
to improve the intellects and the morals of the 
most important part of the creation. In the mean 
time, we must indulge ourselves by saying, that 
to whatever decision we may come respecting 
its use to children, it must be useful to them 
in one way, by cultivating their taste for the fine 
arts, and by substituting good engravings for the 
miserable pictures which generally defile our 
nurseries. We must also take leave to add, that, 
if the book is not good for children, it cannot 
fail to please grown-up people, who will find as 
much cleverness, ingenuity, and good writing in it 
as in any of the more ambitious Annuals. We 
extract the following verses of Mrs. Hemans, in 
order that the solemn tone we have taken may 
not prevent an agreeable impression of the work 
from remaining on our readers’ minds :— 

* The Child’s First Grief. 
*** On! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone ? 
‘ “ The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight— 
Ob! call my brother back ! 


ABUBE cence 6 
—e. Specimen of Go- 





‘“ The flowers run wild—the flower we sowsg 
Around our garden-tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me !”’ . 
‘ « He would not hear my voice, fair child | - 
He may not come to > 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see. be 
* «* A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ;— 
Go! thou must play alone, m “ 
Thy brother is in beaeh” ra ato 
« “ And has he left his birds and flowers?” 
And must I call in vain ? , 
And throngh the long, long summer hout, 
Will he not come again ? f 
* «* And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er ?— 
Oh! while my brother with me playéd, 
Would I had loved him more!" * 


CRUCHLEY’S NEW PLAN OF LONDON. 





Cruchley'’s New Plan of London und its Envirotis,ien 
tending six miles round St. Paul's, on a scaleaf 
six inches ta a mile, showing also the boundaries of the 
Parishes. (Pocket edition divided into four, parts) 
Cratchley, London. aN 
Wuar is a hero?, If, according to the vulgar notigg, 
be is man in whom ou-.ward circumstances and:i 
ward inclinations have combined to produce_awh 
sale practitioner in the art of slaughter, then 
Cruchley deserves a place as high or higher than | 
proudest names of ancient or modern times 5 for 
slaughterers have the most distinguished of them ‘tom: 
mitted in comparison with him? Alexander certainly 
used occasionally to put to the sword a few thousdad 
barbarians. Sylla had a. quaint conceit in decim: 
tion and the like ; Caligula and Castlereagh were kin 
dred souls ; Herod and Hyder Ali had no bad ideaof 
of Phlebotomy, and Napoleon is considered by 
to have shown several striking traits of genius } 
way: but what are they, severally or collectivel mS 
dividually or in the aggregate, when cidepardh ‘th 
Mr. Cruchley, who has alone and maided drawn’ at 
quartered a whole metropolis! Nothing on record’ 
equal to this. Sampson, perhaps, comes the nearest té 
him; but then he had ajaw-bone to work with; whieh 
is a most unfair advantage, though, on the other handjit 
may be said that Mr.Crucbley took advantage of thet 
moval of the troops to Ireland to enable him, to effect bis 
purpose, Be thatas it may, we aresure that national many 
ments have been dedicated tomuch less deserving citizens, 
and we should be foremost in recommending the erec- 
tion of one to Mr. Cruchley, did we not fear that he 
would be more vexed by having the present extradr 
dinary accuracy of the plan spoiled by the sabsequeént 
building of a new public edifice, than he’ would be 
gratified at the honour we should intend to pay him. 
There is one way, to be sure, in which the difficulty 
might be avoided, namely, by dedicating to him «the 
Trinmphal Arch already built at the top of Constitution 
Hill, which, as Mr. Nash does not mean to allow itto 
be used as an entrance to the new Palace, is of no other 
use that we knowof. Altogether, this map is the mot 
extraordinary work of the kind we ever beheld; ‘nota 
house nor a garden, a stable nora pond,’ on a’su 
ficies of more than 100 square miles, but is delinéatel 
with the most surprising minuteness ; at least, such'is 
our conviction, after examining such parts of the pla 
as we are acquainted with, which constitute no meas 
part of the whole. It is also published in one glaséé 
sheet, and is in that shape as handsome a map as could 
be wished by those most particular about the appeat 
ance of their studies ; wherefore, and in consideratios 
of thie before-mentioned deeds of the said Mr, Crachiey, 
we hereby recommend to onr readers to follow the at 
vice of a certain reverend declaimer, and ‘ a 
punishment only by provocation’ to seek him out 
gently, and forthwith to hang him up! 10 
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= 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
NOVEL. 


Anp now, as we aré nothing if not critical on 
the subject of education, it behoves us to discover 
e great fault in the system which we have 
heen hitherto extolling, What that fault or those 
faults might be, will, if we are faithful historians, 
pe best discovered by the sequel of our memoirs, 
ja which, as our readers may probably guess, 
oth Ernest and his sister will be conspicuous 
characters; nevertheless, we may be permitted to 
pention Mrs. Montgomery’s own discoveries in 
this respect,.which led her, when Ernest had 
reached his twelfth year, to adopt some measures, 
in order to counteract an evil tendency he then 
to exhibit,, Whether it was that in her en- 
deavours to, make the acclivities of knowledge 
ewy and gentle, she had not sufficiently evoked 
that spirit of strength and endurance, which in 
the ordinary system of education is made neces- 
say by the cruel exactions to which the pupil 
has to submit ; whether in attempting to prevent 
the praise of their fellow-creatures from being ne- 
cessary to their existence, she had too much weak- 
ened its power as a stimulant, and made the mere 
exeteise’of thinking and feeling too delightful; or, 
lastly, whether she had fallen into the mistake of 
Corrie, and had not taken sufficient account of 

the different effects of the same system of educa- 
tog. 3p, @ City where there is. so much which ne- 
cessarily, connects a child with its fellows and to 
wake,it peculiarly dependant upon. their appro- 
bation, and in the country where a child must 
bedrained to think about surrounding beings,— 
whichever of these might be the mistake in his 
distipline, so it was that Ernest, at eleven years 
phe a great deal too contemplative and ab- 
da fours gentleman to please his anxious 

at. Another mother might have been rather 

roud of what she would have considered an in- 
tion, of genius; but Mrs. Montgomery knew 
the dangers of such a habit: she knew that a 
being so constituted, if not selfish, (and Ernest ex- 
hibited no indication of selfishness,) becomes in 
afterlife intensely miserable from the constant 
wiggle between the wish and the habitual power- 
thess’ to act for the good of others. She ob- 


sired with pain, that Ernest turned away. almost 
with distaste from accounts of men who had sig- 
nalised themselves by diligence and activity in 
the pursuit of great objects,—that he was aequir- 
iag,w dangerous preference for merely men of 
stady and imaginative men,—that he was learning 
ueonsider the words * practical’ and ‘ vulgar’ 


dmost synonimous. It was not that he wanted 
syipathy for the disinterested sacrifices of great 
men in ‘the cause of their fellow-creatures. On 
the contrary, between two men of the same stamp, 
hé instantly decided in favour of the most useful. 
He never would have thought for a moment of 
admiring aman who had spent his life merely in 
dreaming; but, when the choice Jay between two 
men, one of whom had exerted himself benefi- 
dally in the study, and one in the world,—between 
Fenelon and Washington for instance,—he would 
cettainly have given the palm to the writer above 
the actor. Washington, indeed, would be a very 
instance, if Fenelon was uot equally streng 
a the other side; for it was one of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s contrivances for overcoming the evil dis- 
position which.she saw growing up in her son, 
to interest him in the lives of the higher order of 
ative men, of those who had been brought least 
iato contact, or had kept themselves most pure 
the touch of what is mean and sordid, and 
ashington was one of the very first in which she 
was'pleased to observe she had been completely 
successful. . 
The other schemes were so very simple that 
lam.afraid they-will seem to some critics to -in- 
that she possessed a very small stock of 
tounteracting expedients. She took him more 
evenly into society ; and, as he suffered none 
pain arising from conscious awkwardness, 





she observed that, after the first shock, the struggle 
between his taste for abstraction, and the natural 
taste which every boy who is not a clown has for 
intercourse with other beings, gradually dimi- 
nished. He was, moreover, taught to fence, and 
to wrestle, and to box. His father frequently 
accompanied him in his rides, and led him to 
tuke an interest in the noble art of leaping. 
These, and a number of other little contrivances 
fur giving him pleasure in gymnasties, by making 
him-exeel in them, Mrs. Montgomery calculated 
would tend very greatly to lessen his distaste for 
active exertions: above all, she encouraged the 
acquaintance with ear young heroine, which, more 
than all other things together, brought his feelings 
and pursuits down from their flights to the level 
of earth. Frotm the time, when these expe icits 
began to work, he became outwardly very duels 
altered. His musings: and meditations were con- 
fined to the fields and the sea-shore, and in society 
he exhibited very little indolence and abstraction. 
He acknowledged the superiority of those men 
who had laboured actively and energetivally for 
the good of mankind; and he wished that his life 
might be like theirs. But, amidst all these plea- 
sing indications, it was but too true that the evil 
disposition which had somehow or other taken 
root in Ernest’s mind, had left its seeds in his 
character. He no longer wished to be a lazy and 
contemplative being; but it was a disease in his 
mind which had at first produced that wish, and 
the disease lasted longer than its effect. He 
wanted the strong decision and sudden energy 
which must exist in all men who signalise them- 
selves by great and rememerable deeds. He saw 
every thing in the most correct light, and saw too 
with quickness; but, when he wished to put the 
thoughts in motion, to turn them into actions, he 
was like a man whe is pursued in a dream. He 
tried tu be resolute—vowed that he would do 
what he resolved,—fought up nobly against the 
night-mare, and ‘was vanquished by it. His mo- 
ther looked at his ineffectual efforts with deep in- 
terest and with too much self-reproach. She pic- 
tured to berself innumerable situations in his fu- 
ture life, when that precise quality in which he 
was deficient would be more needed than all the 
good ones he possessed. She saw him engaged 
With men who would have none of bis wisdom or 
refinement, or virtue, but who, by merely over- 
mastering him in brute force of character, (thus 
in her metherly partiality for her son’s very 
faults, she stigmatised the noble attribute of deci- 
sion,) would exert an influence over him which 
must ¢ither blight bis character, or else make its 
owner wretched. She imagined him in the midst 
of a revolution—honest, bold, and uncompro- 
mising in his opinions,—his feelings not led astray 
by any temptations—his ideas clear from the-mists 
which obscured those of his fellow-workers— 
wise in the experience of the past, and looking 
into the future with a learned spirit—right in all 
his conclusions—manly in all his resolutions, but 
vainly clear-sighted, honest, and courageous— 
scoffed at undeservedly by his countrymen whom 
he wished to serve, but did not serve—trampled 
upon by those who could not speculate like him, 
but who could act—all his schemes of good frus- 
trated by the want of one faculty to put thei in 
operation, and those schemes cut short, like the 
life of their author, by the axe or the guillotine. 
But we must leave these melancholy fc-rebodings. 
We have already mentioned the use Ellen was of 
to her cousin and friend, in making him hold eon- 
verse with realities instead of abstractions. Her 
character was, as nearly as can be imagined, the 
reverse of his; aud in many points they came 
very curiously into contrast. Ellen was in every 
respect a very precocious little person—precocious 
in her observations, in her studies, and her feelings. 
Whilst Ernest was feeding his mind with con- 
templations of lakes, rocks, and waterfalls, Ellen 
was taking very diligent note of what was passing 
around her in withdrawing reoms. Very few 
things that were transacted in» her presence 





SSS 
eseaped her; and to very few did she fail to give 
at least all their original racinéss in her descrip- 
tions. She could make Ernest laugh by the 
half-hour together by her narratives of disasters 
which befel her female acquaintances and their 
behaviour under them; by the long dialogues 
which she rehearsed, or perhaps Occasionally in- 
vented, between the old ladies who composed 
the Melcove coteries, and, above all, by her ac- 
counts of the tender scenes to which she was an 
eye and ear witness between Miss Corrie and the 
illustrious emigrant of whom we have spoken in 
a former chapter. Her quick sense of the ridicu- 
lous had enabled her to seize all that was happy 
or striking in these situations; and her love of 
praise, not to say her affection for Ernest, led 
her to give most admirable effect to her accounts 
of them. But when in his turn Ernest attempted 
to give his young companion some description of 
the observations which he had made, and the 
ideas which they suggested, nothing ‘could be 
more remarkable than the difference between his 
manner of talking and hers. Instead of that 
graceful facility which Ellen possessed of re- 
vealing her thoughts, he could not: help being 
conscious that all ‘his narratives were vague, 
indistinct, and incomprehensible, When he tried 
to describe how some scene or object had af- 
fected him, he found that, instead of being able to 
paint the feeling as something at a distanee, it was 
still in his miad, disturbing his thoughts and ob- 
scuring his language. In vain he tried to give pre- 
cision and definiteness to his words, to recollect 
how he expressed himself when speaking on ordi- 
nary subjects, or to imitate the manner of his 
cousin ; he felt himself always assailed, and, as it 
were, choked, by a tumult of strange thoughty, 
each labouring to get before the other, and de- 
stroying all his habitual power of language. 
Often, in the midst of one of those attempts, Ellen 
would burst inte a fit of very vehement laughter at 
his extraordinary indistinetness and unintelligible 
manoer of talking ; and, after a moment of morti- 
fied vanity, he generally joined in the laugh with 
hearty good-will himself. All this very mightily 
inereased his veneration for his cousin, That 
she could not understand or enter into his feelings, 
he did not at all imegine arose from any defect in 
her character. How should she understand them ? 
he could hardly do so himself. But then her won- 
derful faculty of — sights he could not see, of 
hearing voices he could not, or at least did not, 
hear—her power of describing all things at a-dis- 
tance from her, when he could not even describe 
the feelings which were a part of his nature— 
every thing, in short, convinced him that Ellen 
was at once one of the most remarkable and one 
of the sweetest little creatures in the world. Still 
his feelings did not, at the time of his leaving Eng- 
land, partake of the quality of love. In this res 
spect, they were as different as in most others. 
Ernest had a host of delightful associations with 
his cousin; whenever he thought of her, all his 
other thoughts were ten times as pleasant to him 
as at any other time. Her image mingled in 
his waking and his sleeping dreams. The gay 
objects of nature always recalled her to his 
memory ; and, if his recollections of her mingled 
with his contemplation of the sombre ones, his 
mind was relieved from the pressure which they 
cast npon it. He felt, too, much of that delicacy, 
and even occasional fear, towards Ellen, which 
are generally an indication that regard and esteem 
are about to assume a tenderer name. Still; his 
feelings towards her had not been absorbed inte 
one deep, all-engrossing idea. She mingled with 
every thing; but she was uot the centre of every 
thing. It was the love of sentiment, not of pas- 
sion. My honesty as a biographer will not allow 
me to. speak of the sentiments of my heroine in 
quite the same terms. She was, as I have said 
before, precocious in her feelings, as in every 
thing else ; and k believe those feelings had already 
taken a decided direction towardsher handsome 
and agreeable playmate. 1am inelined te believe, 
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that she sometimes thought Ernest rather obtuse 
in his pereeptions of the kind of relation which 
subsisted between them, and that she was. rather 
teased by hearing herself called so often ‘ his dear 
cousin.’.. She would have liked it better, I think, 
if his mode of expressing his esteem for her had 
been alittle more definite, perhaps.a little more 
warm ; and it is not, perhaps, uncharitable. to be- 
lieve, that the little coquetries with which she oc- 
casionalJy indulged him, was her method of edu- 
cating her very pleasant, but somewhat ignorant 
and provoking, friend. 





NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT FER- 
NANDO PO, IN 1827 AND 1828. 
(Concluded from page 777.) 


By James Houman, R.N., F.R.S., anv F.L.S. 


Tuesday, Dec. 25.—This being Christmas- 
day, Captain Owen selected it for taking formal 
possession of the settlement in the name and on 
behalf of his Sovereign George the Fourth. At 
seven o’¢lock in the morning, accompanied by 
most of his officers and ship’s company, he went 
onshore for this purpose. The different parties 
of‘our colony being assembled, the whole marched 
in procession from the border parade, in the fol- 
lowing order, with bugles, drums, and _ fifes, 
playing alternately : 

Captains Owen and Harrison, 
Surgeon Cowen and Lieutenant Holman, 
Messrs. Jefferys and Carter, 
The Surgeon and Purser of the Eden, 
The European Volunteers, commanded by Lieutenant 
Glover, - 
Lieutenant Vidal, with half the Eden's ship’s company, 
and the Midshipmen of his Division, 
The Colours, carried by Mr. Wood, 

The Band, 

Lieutenant Badzeley, with half the Eden's ship’s com- 

pany, and the Midshipmen of his division, 

The Marines and Royal African Corps, under Lieutenant 

Mends, 

The Clarence Militia under their respective officers : 
First Division—Lieutenant Morrison, 
Second Division—Lieutenant Abbott, 

Third Division—Ensign Matthews, 
Tom Liverpool's party, under Bell, 
Ben Gundoe’s party, under Miller. 

On arriving at the Point, the different divisions 

were formed around the flag-staff; and, the Colours 

having been first hoisted, the following procla- 
mation was read: 

* ProcLaAMATION, — By William Fitzwilliam Owen, 
Esq., Captain of His Majesty’s Ship Eden, and 
Superintendant of Fernando Po. 

* His Majesty George the Fourth, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, has been graciously pleased to 
direct that a settlement by his Majesty's subjects should 
be established on the Island of Fernando Po, and his 
Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral having selected 
me for the performance of this service, the formation 
of the said settlement has been entrusted to me under 
the title and denomination of Superintendant. 

* In obedience to the orders of his Royal Highness 
the Lord High Admiral, | directed the first operations 
of clearing the land on this point (Point William) to 
be commenced on the first day of November last, and 
on the tenth and twelfth following, purchased from 
the native chiefs and from the tenants of one small 
part of that ground which I desired to occupy, the full 
right of property and possession, for which iron was 
paid to the amount of three bars, and land-marks fixed 
by the native chiefs to show the extent of ground so 
bought. 

* Therefore, in the name of God, by whose grace we 
have been thus successful, and for the sole use and be- 
nefit of his most gracious Majesty, George the Fourth, 
King of Great Britain and lreland, I do by this public 
act take possession of all the Jani bought my me as 
aforesaid under the future name of Clarence, being all 
the land bounden on the north by the sea, on the east 
and south by ‘Huy-brook; an‘ on the west by a line 
ruining from the sea due south by the magnetic needle, 
or south south-east by the pole of the world, until it 
joins..Haybrook, the -Peninsula of Point William in- 
cluded in the same, being in north lJatitude. about. three 
degrees,and forty-five minutes, and east longitude from 





the Observatory of Greenwich, about eight degrees and 
forty-five minutes, and the aforesaid western bound 
being taken from a tree marked by the natives, which 
is two hundred and eighteen yards from the gate of the 
ditch across the Gorge of Point William, and bearing 
therefore south twenty and a half degrees west by the 
magnetic needle, or south two degrees and thirty 
minutes east by the pole of the world. 

‘ And, in testimony of this public act, I command 
all persons present to attach their names to this Procla- 
mation as witnesses of the same. 

* Done by me on Point William in the settlement of 
Clarence, on the Island of Fernando Po, this One 
thousand and eight hundred and twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of-the birth of our blessed Saviour and Re- 
deemer, and in the eighth year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty. 

© Wituiam FitzwittiaM Owen, 
Captain of his Majesty's ship Eden, and 

Superintendant of Fernando Po, 
‘Gop save THE KING.’ 

The following additional proclamation was 
then read : 

* PRocLAMATION,—By William Fitzwilliam Owen, 
Esq., Captain of his Majesty’s ship Eden, and 
Superintendant of Fernando Po. 

* It has become necessary to extend our lines for the 
purpose of keeping the natives more separate from 
our working parties, which are at times much incom- 
moded by them, and for the purpose of possessing 
ground enough for our own establishment. 

‘ Therefore, | do by this act formally take possession 
for his, Majesty, of all unpossessed lands lying between 
a line running south by the compass, or south-east by 
the pole of the world, from Cockburn-brook on the 
west, to Hay-brook on the south, and the coast-line 
between the said Cockburn and Hay brooks, including 
therein the two islets named Adelaide ; guaranteeing, 
at the same time, to the Natives of Fernando Po, per- 
fect security, and unmolested possession of all such 
«rounds within the said limits as are now settled or 
appropriated by them, being apparently four small 
spots where they have parks for store yams, which 
grounds are to be purchased whenever the chiefs can 
be assembled for that purpose, and the said Natives 
are disposed to receive an equivalent for their value. 

‘ Given under my hand, at Clarence, this twenty-fifth 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, 

© WiLiiAM FitTzwiLiiamM Owen, 
Captain of his Majesty's ship Eden, and 
Superintendant of Fernando Po, 
* Gop SAVE THE KiNG.’ 

The above proclamations having been read, 
three general cheers were given, on a signal from 
the boatswain’s pipe, after which the band struck 
up ‘ God save the King,’ succeeded by a feu de 
joie from the volunteers, marines, and African 
corps, which was immediately responded to by a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns each from the 
Eden and steam-vessel, and afterwards by the 
Kroomen who manned the guns on shore. 

The ceremony being thus. concluded, the dif- 
ferent parties marched off in the same order as 
before, and were dismissed to their respective 
quarters, the band playing ‘ Rule Britannia’ On 
returning to the Zden, Captain Owen performed 
divine service, Captain Harrison doing the same 
to the civil establishment on shore; after which, 
Captain Owen gave a dinner, at Mr. Glover's 
house, to the whole of the officers engaged in the 
establishment, It only remains to be added to 
the events of this day, that many of the natives, 
including, in particular, our friend Cut-throat, 
were present during its different ceremonies. 

Tuesday, January 1, 1828.—During the past 
week nothing of importance has occurred, ex- 
cepting that our works are rapidly advancing ; as 
respects our general pursuits and intercourse with 
the natives, much sameness must necessarily 
exist. 

Soon after eight o’¢lock this morning, Captains 
Owen and Harrison, attended by a party of ma- 
rines, proceeded to a native town eight miles to 
the eastward, for the purpose of meeting an old 
chief, who was. said to be the principal one.on 
that part of the island. After they had waited a 
considerable time at the place appointed, the chief 





made his appearance, accompanied by 150 Spear. 
men, who entertained our party with an-exhiby 

of warlike evolutions, after which Captain Owen 
in return, directed his marines to go through 
their military exercise ; but, before they. had pro- 
ceeded far, the chief became evidently much 
alarmed, and requested them to. desist ; his .ap. 
prehension appeared to be more particularly.e. 
cited by the bayonets. After spending a shyy 
time with the chief, partaking af his palin-yj 


and having invited him to return the. visit.on the 
following Tuesday, Captain Owen returned to the 
en. 


In the course of the afternoon Chameleon eame 
to our market, accompanied by neatly 150°of bis 
followers, all well armed with spears, and walked 
up to Mr. Jeffervs in a menacing and ing 
manner, as if to demand satisfaction for some in. 
jury he had sustained. He even carried his 
so far as to make a seiz tre of Mr. Jefferys’ pet. 
son; that gentlenanimn ediately despatched dimes. 
senger to Captain Owen to communicate what liad 
happened, and to request that some soldiers might 
be sent to his assistance, and’té prevent fa 
aggression on our lines. Captain Owen ‘intwe. 
diately hastened to the spot with a ‘party of the 
Royal African corps, and at length suéceededsin 
conciliating the natives, although, for’ ‘want of a 
good interpreter, he could hy no means satisfaeto. 
rily ascertain the cause of their violent 
ings. It probably, however, originated it the dis. 
content of the chief, who had, on the day preced. 
ing, on account of some misconduct, ‘been ‘ex. 
cluded from the market. thes 3 ¥08 

At five o’cl ck I had the, pleasure of accom. 
panying Captm . Owen to a dinner given by the 
civil and militiry officers of the establ 
celebration of the new year. On this occasion 
Captain’s band attended,and we were also hoo 
by the presence of many of the natives, Who wert 
thus enabled to gratify their love of music.’ Tie 
following ludicrous instance of their enthusitism 
in this respect, occurred one day while the band 
were playing on the quarter-deck: A ehief, 
named Good tiaipered ack, while listening"to 
the music, was so absorbed in his feelings, that he 
became totally insensible to the circumstance ofa 
native woman, who stood behind him, giviag 
way to her own raptures, by beating time, withgo 
little vehemence, on his naked posteriors. 

Thursday, Jan. 3—A warty of our officers, 
this morning, made an excursion, for eight miles} 
up the Baracouta River: They proceeded: partly 
by wilking along the banks, and partly by wa 
up the bed of the river. I believe they met 
little of interest, excepting that; at about three 
miles from the mouth, they observed’ some fine 
basaltic pillars; they also shot a few fine snipes 
and saw the tracks of many deer, but ‘none of the 
animals themselves. ; sus 


Friday, Jan. 4.—Our old acquaintance, Bot, 
tlenose, was to-day guilty of an indirect mode of 
stealing, by demanding a second time, and with 
the greatest possible coolness, payment for’ 
sheep, and a goat with its kid, for which he'liad 
— received the stipulated price. . 

efferys, of course, resisted the demand, atid 
brought forward several persons who most satis- 
factorily proved the former payment. ‘Mr. Bot 
tlenose, however, wow. d not be satisfied with this, 
and had even the pre .wmption to complain to 
Captain Owen, who, on inquiry, was ‘convineed 
that he was guilty of an intentional attempt! at 
imposition; he, however, ordered the anistvals 
in question to be returned, but) gave: diree- 
tions that he should never in future be per- 
mitted to enter the market, or in arly shape trade 
with our establishment. This man had alsbjon 
the very same day, been detected in twoor:three 
attempts to steal a knife and: various: pices! of 
iron. It is evident, from the «above:and ‘othe? 
traits, that the natives of this island, like al othet 
savage nations, are naturally addicted to thieving: 


ishment 


from the fear of detection, however, the instances 
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oftheir venturing to indulge the propensity do 
; to.bé numerous. 
wnday, Jan. 7.—After breakfasting on board 
co am-vessel, I accompanied Lieut. Vidal and 
yy Cowen on shore, for the purpose of making 
suities. In the first place, we investigated the 
process for making a beautiful lake-red pigment, 
wich is conducted by the women, the paint being 
yea as an-Ornament for their skins. On entering 
hehat of an old chief, to whom our visit was 
gore particularly directed, we found him sitting 
githe ground, with one of his wives in the same 
ition, holding a calabash, containing a mess of 
and, palm-oil, which he was eating with one 
ind; while the. other held a roasted yam, which 
healso.oceasionally partook. of. Having finished his 
ast, he took a draught from a larger calabash of 
.wine, Which he then presented tous, having, 
er, previously poured some into another 
vessel, whieh he gave. to his wife. When the lady 
bad. finished. ber draught, she went to a tree near 
theltut, whose leaves and berries resembled those 
ofpuriaurel, and plucking offabout a dozen of the 
wager leaves; made them upijnto a bundle, which 
shethen first: dipped.into water, and afterwards 
im wood-ashes ; they were then ground intoa 
on a stone, whose surface formed an inclined 
;from which the material was allowed to 
ruaoff when sufficiently prepared. On rubbing 
aportion of this pulp on our meet and faces, it 
became, after drying, a most beautiful and deli- 
cae. rose-colour, which required several times 
wehing With soap. and water before it could be 
removed, and which, if allowed to remain without 
washing, would retain its brilliaucy for a compa- 
nitiyely long time. Mr. Cowen professed his in- 
ition of preparing a quantity of this dye to send 
this fair friends in England. 

We.also observed the process for preparing the 
palm-oil which I have before described. This oil, 
from the great number of pelee spas in the 
island, will, without doubt, ultimately become a 
considerable article of trade; indeed, Captain 
Smith, of the African schooner, has already opened 
atraffic for it, giving iron in exchange. 

Two of the Kroomen have to-day run down a 
finé buck deer, one of the haunches of which 
weighed six pounds. 

Tuesday, Jan. 8.—Our market at Longfield, 
which of late has been held only twice in the 
week, when the natives are summoned by the 
sound of the bugle, has been to-day well attended. 
Hitherto Mr. Jefferys has had the superintendance 
fit, and it is impossible to pay too high a tri- 
bute to his exertions and the manner in which he 
hs discharged the very arduous task of conduct- 
ing the barter with the natives. The system 
acted upon has now become. so well defined, that 
Captain Owen deems it sufficient to commit the 
future charge to a corporal of marines, who has 
today received his official instructions from 
Mr. Jefferys. 

Thursday, Jan. 10.—A native afflicted with in- 
sity came within our lines this morning, and 
continued there until the afternoon, The con- 
duits, or shoots from the watering-place to the 

, were completed to-day. 
Saturday, Jan. 12.—We have for some days 
experiencing close warm weather, which I 
ki to say has proved unfavourable to our in- 
ds, the ulcerations having in consequence 

Yen apparently aggravated. 

iHaving now conducted my narrative to the 
period which the sailing of the steam-vessel 
tdmits of, and having given a number of details 
Tespecting the incipient state of this interesting 
colony, as well as various descriptions, however 
ect, illustrative of the localities of the island 
of fernando Po, and the manners and customs of 
inhabitants, —I_ am compelled to lay aside my 
pen. Whatever may be the fate of the settlement, 
humane and benevolent objects with which it 
W4undertaken, as tending to diminish, without 
those dreadful sacrifices which had hitherto been 





made, that mass of human crime and human 
misery which has originated from the slave trade, 
cannot fail to command the respect and approba- 
tion of every true philanthropist, and to be re- 
garded as conferring honour on that enlightened 
Government under whose auspices it has been 
carried into effect; while, at the same time, the 
meritorious conduct, extraordinary diligence, and 
unwearied zeal, of those who have been selected 
to execute the plans of that Government, must be 
considered in the highest degree creditable to 
themselves as individuals. 


The ultimate success, so far as it depends on 
British energy and. British resources, cannot be 
questionable; the only doubts which arise are 
those which depend on the difficulties opposed by 
the laws of nature; how far these may be modified 
in our favour, as respects the usual or too general 
consequences of an Afro-tropical climate upon 
European health, it remains for experience to 
show. Hitherto the experiment is not discourag- 
ing, when we contemplate the generally apparent 
happiness of the climate, as regards its tempera- 
ture, variations, and other collateral circum- 
stances, and compare it with the extent of disease 
which has actually occurred here, or which pro- 
bably would have occurred on a similar occasion 
in some other situations. The short period, how- 
ever, of two or three months is insufficient to 
warrant us in drawing any positive inference ; it 
must be recollected, in particular, that we have, 
as yet, experienced no portion of the rainy season, 
which commences at the latter end of March; 
and that the colony will then be exposed to the 
action of those miasmata, which cannot fail to be 
produced by the influence of a vertical sun upon 
a country like this, abounding in vegetation, and 
whose surface is uncleared and undrained by the 
efforts of human civilisation. It is true, that the 
insular situation of Fernando Po, and many of its 
local peculiarities, if they do not tend to diminish 
the production of such miasmata, may, at least, 
have the effect of neutralising or correcting their 
qualities, or prevent those immense and dangerous 
accumulations which have so long, on the adjoin- 
ing continent, proved the bane of European life. 
We can only at this time anticipate and hope that 
such may eyentually be the case, and that the 
success of the new colony will fulfil every san- 
guine expectation originally entertained by its 
founders.* 


Fernando Po, Jan. 16, 1828. 
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Moreover, the eighteenth century had other 
wants to satisfy; wants arising from thought. 
The prodigious sensation excited in all minds 
when Campanella unveiled the secrets of a new 
philosophy, and Galileo arrested the sun in the 
midst of the immensity of space, now felt the 
want of renewing its activity after a long interval 
of sleep. History, that true representative of all 
the science of man, was the first to turn public 
attention once more towards serious and ‘useful 
objects. The foremost and the most celebrated 
of those who almost simultaneously attempted to 
clear the way for so noble a career, were Gian- 





* We regret to state that there is reason to fear 
the anticipations of our author in the above respects 
will not be realized, and that the latest accounts re- 
ceived from Fernando Po afford, only an additional in- 
stance of the indomitable insalubrity of the Afro-tropi- 
cal climate. How far an amelioration will be derived 
in the present case from European science and industry 
remains to be seen. . 

With respect to our interesting author, it may be 
satisfactory to his friends to inform them that letters 
have been received from him, bearing date the 26th of 
February, at which titne he was in excellent health, and 
preparing for the extension of his travels into the 
Brazils. We heartily wish him a pleasant voyage.—Eb. 





none, Muratori, and Vico, three valuable writers 
whose merits we will now briefly discuss. 

GiANNONE composed a history of the kingdom 
of Naples with a view completely peculiar. The 
popes had for centuries harassed that country 
with perpetual disputes and insurrections respect- 
ing some feudal sovereignty which they pretended 
they had the right to represent in it.) Strack with 
the long succession of ‘misfortunes ‘which this 
vassalage, both of the throne and the whole nation, 
had produced, Giannone thought that any detached 
remonstrance would be insufficient and ineftica- 
cious. To shed a durable and salutary light upon 
the thick darkness that surrounded him, he had 
recourse to history, and going back to the very 
origin of the monarchy, he showed by degrees, 
from irrefragable documents, that the pretended 
supremacy of Rome over the crown of Naples 
was merely a base usurpation which artifice and 
violence on the one side, and ignorance and weak- 
ness on the other, had consecrated in-violation of 
every public right. By thus attaeking the evil 
at its root, he defended, at the same time, the 
independence both of nations and of kings.. This 
work, which was at once distinguished for vast 
doctrines, judicious and profound criticism, and 
a remarkable warmth of style, excited great 
emotion in Italy, and the fame of it soon spread 
throughout Europe, arousing all who were inter- 
ested in disputes respecting fundamental rights. 
Under these circumstances, it was an imposin 
spectacle to behold a man, a single man, arme 
only with learning and energy, espousing the 
cause of justice against force, releasing a crown 
from base subjection to a foreign power, and 
overthrowing a formidable competitor, who, 
backed by celestial authority, had ever been con- 
sidered as all-powerful upon earth. 

Mvrarort, endowed with vast intelligence, a 
sure judgment, and agreat facility for composition, 
was the first who conceived the project of uniting 
into one collection all the volumes which Italy 
possessed on the subject of history. After search- 
ing all the archives and every library, both public 
and private, for ancient editions and valuable 
manuscripts, he published his immense work, the 
* Scriptores Rerum Italicarum,’ which was eagerly 
sought after by all persons of taste and learning. 
By this means he awakened in his fellow-citizens 
that spirit of research which leads to proving the 
truth or falsehood of all historical documents, 
from the earliest ages, and prepared the way for 
a similar school which was established some time 
afterwards in acy vie This work ‘was suc- 
ceeded by the ‘ Annals of Italy,’ that colossal 
work which displayed, in regular succession, all 
the events that have illustrated the history of his 
unhappy country during eighteen centuries. Al. 
though an ecclesiastic, a always disdained to pay 
homage to the Court of Rome at the expense of 
truth and justice. An impartial historian, free 
from prejudice, and animated by a noble inde- 
pendence, he confined himself to the simple reality 
of things, and flattered none of the passions ; his 
thoughts were bold, but his expressions mode- 
rate ; and the various revolutions, which, in Italy, 
had alternately raised up and overthrown so many 
states, were by him exposed in all their principles 
and consequences, with the firmness of a sage 
who has nothing to hope or to fear from mankind. 

Vico took an entirely original view of history, 
which led him, as it were, into a new element. 
Convinced that man can only develope himself to 
be that which nature has really formed him in 
principle, he sought to discover that invisible tie 
which reciprocally binds the action of our faculs 
ties with the different consequences that result 
from thém, and tried to verify the one by the 
other. Thus placing himself, as it were, in the 
ideal of the science, he first examined,..man with 
regard to his intrinsic powers, his sublime desti- 
nies, and the hidden ends of his existence; and 
rejected as absurd all historical facts which were 
foreign to these primitive causes. He next ‘exa- 
mined the facts of ‘history in’ their positite 'cha-: 
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racter, their insurmountable limits, the extent 
‘and authenticity of their influence ; and rejected, 
as imaginary, all those powers of man which did 
not strictly correspond with these incontestible 
tests. Thus, in his work to which he gave the 


title of *‘ Seienza Nuova,’ he contrasted the man 
of the divine creation with the man of human 
society; not with the vulgar aim of revealing to 
him his rights, or dictating his duties, but to 
verify the man in fact with the man in idea, and 
the man in idea with the man in fact,—an asto- 


nishing conception, which led him from immensity 
to immensity, which furnished him with a new 
key to descend into all the abysses of moral na- 
ture, and even led him to make use of a form of 
language bordering on the protenque, but suita- 
ble, perhaps, to the originality and depth of his 
thoughts. 

If to these three illustrious names we add that 
of Marret, who, at nearly the same epoch, edited 
his ‘ Verona Iilustrata,’ and who, awakening, by 
his examination of the relics of an ancient city, 
vast recollections of its glory and prosperity, 
unjted the past with the present, and merited the 
appellation of the Varro of modern Italy,—we shall 
see that-poetry, and all the other arts of the imagi- 
nation, felt, sooner or later, the general movement 
whieh propelled the mind towards solid know- 
ledge, useful truths, and elevated doctrines. The 
mass of the people certainly have need of moral 
recreatious ; for existence, in itself, is so sad that 
it would become insupportable if it were wholly 
devoted to graye and serious cares. But in the 
life of an individunl, as well as in that of the 
people, every age has its suitable pleasures ; and, 
when a nation has imbibed a taste for important 
studies, frivolous amusements may mingle with 
their enjoyments, but will never form their basis. 
Thus, in the eighteenth century, every thing con- 
curred to.recall poetry to its most noble purposes, 
and @ poet must either bring himself to the level 
of geheral customs, or be content to live in ob- 
security and contempt. 

AuPpnonso VARANO, the last branch of the il- 
lustrious family of the Dukes de Camerino, felt 
the force of circumstances, and resolved to con- 
formto them. He saw, at the first glance, that 
the field of Greek and Latin mythology, as well 
as that of fairies, sorcerers, and the magicians of 
the middle ages, were completely exhausted, and 
that, to arouse the imaginations, fatigued by the 
uniform scenes of such long standing, he must 
have recourse to subjects of religion and morality, 
whieh, to the powerful charm of all that is grand- 
est. in nature, unite that of the most sublime and 
consoling truths. This career was the more easy 
to him, as he was a man the most sincerely re- 
ligious and moral that can te imagined. What 
further excited his enthusias‘n upon the subject, 
was a maxim of Voltaire, who, reigning at that 
time with absolute sway over literature, had some- 
where said, in a positive and cutting tone, that the 
Christian religion never could furnish poets. with 
suchiaspirations as those originating in Paganism. 
Voltaire, perhaps, did not believe, himself, in the 
truth of this maxim, which he had pronounced un- 
der.the influence of his passions; he could not 
seriously have thus given the lie to Dante and 
Milton, and even manifestly have contradicted the 
author of ‘ Zaire.’ Besides, if the arts of the 
imagination have all the same origin, how shall 
we -convince ourselves, that the inspirations of 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, were in opposition 
to poetry? Varano, wishing to confute this unjust 
preiudice by a fact, wrote his wonderful ‘ Sacred 

is 


ions,’ in which he has united, with the finest 
discrimination, strength of thought, majestic 
imagery, splendid colouring, and that nervous 
masculine style of language, which, since the 


death of Tasso, had been almost forgotten. It 
wua on the appearance of these che/-d’cuvres that 
the great-poetic revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury commeneed. In order to give a just idea_of 
them, we shall confine ourselves to the citing of 





one admirable passage, in which the author imag- 
ining himself carried into anothet element, by a 
celestial spirit, which serves him asa guide, gives 
a grand description of that terrible cohort of 
exterminating angels, who are always ready to 
execute the vengeful decrees of Heaven against 
the guilty of the earth : 
‘ Poiché adorato umile ebbi con esso 
L'invisibil di Dio gloria tremenda, 
Che a fral guardo mizar non é permesso ; 
Sbigottito scoprii ne gli atti orrenda 
Schiera, che ovunque soli avvier per tutto 
Che fra eccidii e dolor le nubi fenda. 
Vedi, ei soggiugne allor, qual tragge frutte 
L’ alma dal vaneggiar dé suoi pensieri ; 
Vedi quei che a recar la morte e il lutto 
Stanno su |’ ale pronti aspri guerrieri 
Con occhio attento in aspettare il cenno, 
Contro cui scampo, arte, o valor non speri. 
Quel che calcante armi e trofei t’ accenno, 
EV’ Angel che muté Nabucco in belva, 
E tolse a lui con I’ alterezza il senno, 
E d’ ogni cruda fiera che s’ inselva 
Lo fé compagno, onde cé suoi muggiti 
Del grand’ Eufrate empié I’ acque e la selva. 
L’ altro ch’ agita in aria i vanni arditi, 
E quel che ne la notte in ciel segnata 
Lo squallor mise ne gli egizii liti ; 
E scanno i primi figli; e sguainata 
Ancor tenea la fulminante spada, 
Che di sanguigne strisce era bagnata. 
Quegli cui par che da la fronte cada 
Truppo di lampi al snol per cener farne, 
D’ Asfalte ne la fertile contrada 
Vibré le fiamme ultrici a divorarne 
L’ infame terra, e la consunse, ed arse 
De gli empii abitator I’ ossa e la carne. 
L’ altro cui scritto su le ciglia apparse 
Sterminator, con le man preste a fiere 
Di Siloe in riva il sangue Assiro sparse ; 
E serba ancor de le suenate schiere 
AT’ asta che né petti armati immerse, 
Le ravvolte da lui Caldee bandiere. 
Questi ne la Giudea, mentr’ egli offerse 
In sacrifizio a Dio vittime taute, 
La strada a P aure venerate aperse 
Del buon Re sciolto in pianto a gli occhi avante : 
Vedi che ancor la feral tazza aggira 
D’ orribile furor colma e fumante. 
Certo altri poi, da cui vendetta spira, 
Ei m’ additd scelti al terribil uso 
De la celeste irreparibil ira......." 


The general eagerness for the study of history, 
and for the cultivation of moral and political 
science, which are derived from it, had also 
given a new impulse to superior poetry, and in 
the latter end of the eighteenth century, the pro- 
ductions of the mind and of the imagination were 
equally prominent. 


Genovesi wrote his ‘ Lessons in Political Eco- 
nomy”' before that important branch of social 
science was reduced to principles by the brilliant 
discoveries of Adam Smith. He was at first fol- 
lowed by Galiani and by Verri, who pushed still 
further the analogies of the doctrines upon the 
wealth of nations ; and afterwards by Cesar Bee- 
caria-and Palmieri, who, after being distinguished 
as wise economists, struck out new paths for 
themselves in the search for useful truths,—the 
one raising his voice against the absurdities of the 
criminal laws, and particularly against the abo- 
minable abuse of the penalty of death, which still 
subjects us to the yoke of barbarism ; and the 
other publishing his profound ‘ Considerations on 
the Art of War,’ which, in the variety of ideas it 
developes, often reminds us of the finest passages 
Machiavelli and Montecuceoli. About the same 
time Briganti published his ‘ Examination of the 
Civil System ;’ Pagano his ‘ Political Essays, and 
his wonderful treatise on Criminal Law ; and Fi- 
langieri his great work upon Legislature in gene- 
ral; and all these united to other writers, not less 
distinguished, concurred with equal warmth and 
boldness, in exposing the'vices of Governments ; 
and, by thus enlightening the path of reason, they 
pursued error and bad faith into their last en- 
trenchments. 


Literary criticism which, fixing our judgments 
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upon the productions of the past, SETVES Us ag 
guide and light to appreciate those of the 
was also cultivated with astonishing s 
Maffei had left a treatise upon ancient and mo, 
dern theatres, replete with the sagacity of }j, 
mind and the positive knowledge he had acquire 
in this branch. Mazzucchelli began to publish bis 
large dictionary of Italian writers, in which, With 
something of his scepticsm, he displayed the pry. 
fundity and vast erudition of Bayle. Mantnj, 
whilst developing the principles and rules o 
music, sketched its successive changes: and jy 
rogress. Buonafede traced the first’ comple 
fistery of philosophy, to rectify and conting 
similar works begun before his time by Brucker 
and Stanley. ‘Tiraboschi raised a real monumey 
of glory to his country, by his learned history of 
Italian Literature, an immense archive ihe 
which all successive writers on the same subject 
have drawn valuable information respecting the 
lives and works of that brilliant phalaax of great 
writers who adorned Italy, during six centuries, 
Mazzochi astonished all Europe by his works upon 
Archeology, and his happpy interpretation of the 
most ancient monuméntal inscriptions. A’ 
wrote upon the revolutions of the Italian musical 
theatre; Signorelli upon the ‘vicssitudes:of lite. 
terature in the two Sicilies ; Bettinelli on the re. 
vival of letters and arts in Italy during’the thir. 
teenth century ; Denina uponthe political changes 
of Italy and Germany. Andres upon the origin and 
rogress, and actual state of all branches 6f human 
nowledge; and Lanzi upon Italian paimting in 
all the ramifications of its different schools, a 
work which has now become : European, ‘and 
which afterwards inspired Count Cicognarawith 
the idea of undertaking a similar one upon sculp. 
ture; and all these united efforts were rendered 
in a manner popular by the periodical publication 
entitled ‘ Le Café,’ celebrated in those day bythe 
eminent merit of its contributors, and by the per- 
secutions to which it subjected them from various 
Governments which were jealous of, and enraged 
at, the prodigious mental improvements of the 
age. 








EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


WE have not space this week to notice the new 
Number of ‘The Edinburgh Review’ at any length. 
It opens with an article on Mr. Irving’s * Colum- 
bus,’ a little out of date, we should think.’ There 
are two articles on * Political Economy ;’ one (of 
course) on ‘The Society for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge ;? and a very fair, moderate, and 
clever one upon ‘The Two New Universities, 
There is also an article on Atherstone’s ‘ Fall of 
Nineveh,’ we suppose by Mr. Jeffrey, which is, 
on the whole, the feeblest and most utterly worth 
less piece of poetical criticism we ever remember 
to have met with, even in ‘ The Edinburgh Re- 
view.’ The remaining article is on Hallam’s 
* Constitutional History,’ and is the longest in 
the number. It is evidently the production of 
Mr. Babington Macaulay, and is, of course, writ 
ten in sentences of five, four, and three words 
each. On the whole, however, it is less affected, 
and more sensible, than any of his previous com- 
positions which have happened to fall in our way. 

A new Number of ‘The Quarterly Review’ is 
announced, but | if the conductors of these 
English and Scotch Journals do not take ‘some 
pains to increase their value and interest, the pi 
will soon become quite indifferent whether they 
appear or not. The discovery has already. been 
made, and there is no reason why we should —_ 
to publish it—that there is infinitely more: 
information, clever writing, and sound thinking, 
in our foreign, than in our Engtish’ Reviews. 
The last Number of ‘The Foreign Quarterly 
Review,’ though perhaps not thé best which has 
appeared of that excellent Journal, contains 
more good and important matter than it wo 


be ee cull out of any five recent Numbers of 


‘ The Edinburgh,’ 
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POPULAR LITERATURE. 


‘Ut in vita, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo; severitatem comitatumque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tam, heec in petulantiam, procedat.’— Plinii Kpistole. 

* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton's Paradise Regained. 


1—PoeEticaL. 
Hebrew Poetry.—About the beginning of the seven- 
tenth century, Herman Vonderhardt attempted to 
reduce the Prophecies of Joel, or Elegies, as he called 
them, into iambic verse, maintaining that this was the 

: form of their composition. | Vonderhardt 

ings very paradoxical sort of person, his attempt was 

ed... It was reserved for Lowth, &c., to esta- 
blish the Views which probably occurred to Vonder- 
hardt more by way of paradox than from any certain 
principles which he may haye discovered. 
wal Translations.—The following passage from the 
isode of Nisus and Euryalus in Virgil's Ninth Eneid, 
jsthus rendered by Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
We have taken the liberty of modernizing some of ‘the 
phy. 
* His head and hals * bowes he heavily: 
Like as the taal paad flower in fur or sheugh,+ 
His stalk in smit newly with the pleugh,+ 
Dwiness away as it does fade or dee, 
Or as the chess bowq head is oft we see, 
Bow down their knobbis sowped ** in their grain, 
When they are chafwed with<he heavy rain. 
i ; Douglas's Virg. ix. 292. 
Compare this with the following by a poet of our 
own days: 

‘ His head collapsing sinks upon his breast, 

ike Some rich flower, in Nature’s purple drest ; 
severed by the cruel ploughshare, lies 

In ruin’d loveliness, and fading dies : 

Or a bright poppy, that with vanquish’d power 

Feels its bell loaded by the rnshing shower, 

And drpops with languid neck.’-—S: » 
2.—SENTIMENTAL. 

He, who;studies his-body too much, becomes sick ; 
hisnind-—becomes mad.—Goéthe. 

hist 3:—RHETORICAL. 

Oriental Rhod tade-—When his innumerable 
wmies marched, the heavens were so filled with the 
dnst of their feet, that the birds of the air could rest 
thereupon.: His elephants moved like walking moun- 
tains ; and the earth, oppressed by their weight, moul- 
dered into dust, and found refuge in the peaceful heaven. 
—Indian grant of Land, Asiatic Register. 

4.—RoMANTIC. 

Cataracts—The Lake road is finer and greener— 
wood and water in rich variety—yalleys running up 
into the clefts of the mountains—cascades leaping down 
into them, and gleaming in the sun-shine. O! a 
ctaract is the very symbol of freedom, whirling and 
rushing on through rocky barriers, and dashing over 


neid ix. 











pecipices, foaming and fearless like a patriot trampling | 


og tyrants! But you must see Scale Force in all its 
of a thunder-flood, to understand me. Often 
I gazed and gazed for hours at the sweep of the 
torrent, till I have wished to become a river-god— 
in the strife of the waters, and stream with them 
to the sunny lake or the broad ocean.— Richmond, 

: 5.—PICTURESOQUE. 

Garden of the Giaciers—The glacier of Talefal in the 
Swiss: Alps, exhibits a scene of singular beauty. A 
highplain encompassed with large blocks of black 
stinite rising high above it, and broken at intervals by 


Twines: beautified with festoons of snow, somewhat 


froyen, and cut out like the leaves of the acanthus. 
The summit of this magnificent theatre mingles with 
the sky, which is here of a much deeper azure than it 
isever seen on the plain. On a flat rock, elevated in 
the inidst of this mountain enclosure, there springs up, 
shout the end of July, a profusion of the most beautiful 
flowers ; and, as it is surrounded by an irregular 
wall of cébris, it presents the appearance of a natural 
farden, as it is indeed called by the peasants.—Saus- 
are, Voyages dans les Alpes. p. 632. 
The Willows of Babylon.—The banks of the river of 


Babylon, as the learned Bochart (Geographia Sacra) 
informs ‘us, were so thickly planted with willows, that 
the whole country was thence called, The Vale of Wil- 
lows ;/and'on these trees were suspended the lyres of the 
captive Hebrews, neglected and unstrang.—Ouseley’s 
Persian Miscelianies. 


6.—Musicat. 
Rasini’s Moise —Dr. Cottugno, the principal physi- 
tan.at Naples, told me, at the time of the extraordi- 
lary success of Rosini’s Moise, that he had more than 
tty cases. of brain fever, or of violent convulsions, 
which ‘young females dotingly fond of music were 
* Neck, throat, French, ditch. Plough. Pines. 
tDie.” i Poppy. ie Souked. ‘ 








seized, chiefly caused by the superb change of tone in 
the prayer of the Hebrews in the third act— Stendhal, 
Vie de Rosini. 

7,—CRITICAL, 

Mixed Metaphors defended.—Criticism has made no 
exception in condemning mixed metaphors ; but, though 
we bow to its roles upon this subject, in the case of 
calm ‘composition, they cannot justly apply to high 
passion, cither dramatic or oratorical; for this very 
reason, that the speaker is not supposed to be aware 
that he is forming a metaphor, or reflecting on its con- 
sistency. He ought only to feel the prompting emo- 
tion, and give the regular normal metaphors of criticism 
to the winds.—Brown’s Lectures, ii. 232. 

8.—ScHOLASTIC. 

Questions to be resolved.—Many are the absurd and 
ludicrous questions proposed by the old Schoolmen. 
For example : 

Whether, if a man dies of the gout, he shall rise 
with swelled feet at the resurrection ? 

Whether the devil is bond fide a drunkard, or a for- 
nicator? 

Whether to justify a sinner be as difficult as to 
make worlds ? 

Thom, Aquinas, Summ. Theolog. 119. 
9.—MyTHOLOGICAL, 

The Soul in form of a White Dove.—lt was believed 
in the earlier ages of the Church, that the soul of an 
innocent person issued from the mouth at death in the 
form of a white dove. This is mentioned by Pruden- 
tius as occurring at the death of the Virgin Eulalia : 

* Emicat inde columda recens 
Martyris 0s nive candidior 
Visa relinquere et astra sequi ; 
Spiritus hic erat Zulalie 
, celer, innocuus.’ 
Prudent. Hymn. in Laud, Eulal., i., 160. 

The Devit's Cloven Foot—Itis probable that our idea 
of the devil’s cloven foot is derived from old Pan and 
the Satyrs. The notion, it would seem, is very ancient, 
being alluded to in. the Old Testament, where it is 
said, ‘Thou shalt not offer unto devils ;’ the original 
word being Seghnirim, i. ¢.‘ rough, hairy goats,’ as 
Brown renders it in his vulgar errors. — Brande, 
Popul, Antiquities, 

10.—SUPERSTITIONS. 

Woolwich Apparition~—In the Dock-yard at Wool- 
wich, an apparition is reported to have been repeatedly 
seen during the last fifteen or twenty years, and up to 
the present hour it is neither tired nor backward in 
showing itself to those who are strong in the faith of 
such supernatural exhibitions. The forms which it 
assumes are various ; but it very frequently appears as 
a light, or lights, green, blue, red, or sulphurous, as 
the case may be, flitting from post to pillar, and from 
coign to crevice, with all the caprice of a Will o’-Wisp, 
thongh it has been clearly ascertained, by all the faith- 
ful in Woolwich, to be something very different. A 
few years ago, it produced so much alarm in the place, 
that it was found expedient to enforce the curfew law 
of extinguishing all the lights in the houses ; and the 
garrison was actually turned out to compel obedience. 

At other times, this Protean apparition puts on the 
form of a suicide, or a murdered man, hanging up on 
different parts of the walls, either in an entire corpse, 
or in part and parcel thereof, as if the body had un- 
dergone the abolished punishment of hanging and 
quartering. This, it must be allowed, is a more ap- 
palling sight than even the sulphurous lights; but the 
Woolwichians have the comfortable consolation that 
the latter forms are, like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween. 

Those who are curious in such matters, may bave 
the gratification (we are informed) of seeing one or 
other of the above forms of the apparition, any night, 
at the regular witching hours. 

Child’s Caul.—The virtue superstitiously ascribed to 
achild’s canl, dates from a very early period, as we 
find St. Chrysostom inveighing strongly against it in 
his homilies. In Scotland, this membrane, which 
covers the faces of some children at birth, is called 
a Haly-hou, from Haly, ‘ boty,’ and huyve, Belgic, for 
* coif or hood.’ It is'said, if the child to whom it be- 
longs should ever see it, that he will be struck with 
madness, or some dreadful disease. The superstition 
is diffused all over Europe ; aud, besides preserving 
houses from burning, ships from sinking, &c., it is 
supposed to confer the gift of eloquence. 


11.—Macicat. 
Locks blown open.—lt was. once universally believed 
that magicians and witches could, by simply blowing 
into a lock, make it fly open more quickly than by the 


application of a key. Hence, prisoners who escaped 





when they had been watched with the utmost vigilance, 
were supposed to have possessed this magical power — 
Vide Glanyille’s ‘ Sad Triumph,’ p. 397. 

The Witch of Endor—In Hebrew, the Witch of En- 
dor is called Baaloth Aub, the mistress of 4ub, or Ob. 
Now, 0d signifies a bottle or a cavity in general ; hence 
the interpretation of her speaking from the belly. But 
the interpreters overlook the circumstance that Saul 
uses the very word to his servants, ‘ Seek me out a 
mistress of Ob,’ which would indicate that he knew the 
mystery, and is the same as.if he had said, ‘ Seek 
me out a woman that may cheat me,’ .It.is more 
probable that she managed her deceptions. by confe- 
deracy.—Vide La Chapelle, * Ventriloque,’ Paris, 1772. 

12,—ALCHYMICAL, 

Character of the Alchymists—Evelyn affirms that Sir 
Kenelm Digby was ‘ an arrant mountebank ;’ but such 
mountebankism must have been very profitless, if the 
alchymists were, as Spenser affirms, doomed 

‘ To lose good days that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed sn hope, to pine with fear and sorraw.; 

To fret their souls with crosses and with cares, 

To eat their hearts through comfortless despaits : 

Unhappy wights ! born to disastrous end, 

That do their lives in tedious tendance spend.’ 
13.—ASTROLOGICAL. 

The Planets cause Melancholy.—If Mercury, shall 
shall be found in Virgo or Pisces, his o ite sign, 
and that in the horoscope, irradiated by those quartile 
aspects of Saturn or Mars, the child then born shall) be 
mad or melancholy. Also he that shall have Satarn 
or Mars, the one culminating, the other in the fourth 
house, when he shall be born, shall be melancholy,— 
Jov. Pontanus, de Reb. Celest., x, 13. 


14.—Lupicrous, 

The Irresistible Man—A man who entered rashly 
into the cave of Trophonius, was furnished with the dis- 
tressing incapacity to laugh. On applying to the Ora- 
cle for means of cure, he was directed to Delos, where 
he found, in the temple of Latona, a statue so whintsi- 
cally made, that he burst out into a fit of laughing, and 
was cured.—Atheneus, Deipnos. 

American Genius —I\t is owing to the continual teas- 
ing of mosquitos that America has produced so few 
works of genius. Who could possibly compose himself 
to think, with such an odious insect eternally hummiog 
in his ears, and thirsting for his blood ?—Barrow’s 
Cochin China, 

Chinese Pride—The Chinese are said to divide the 
human race into men, women, and Chinese,— Brown's 
Lectures. 


‘That knowledge is not to be reckoned useless, which, 
though useless in itself, sharpens genius and sets the mind 
in order.’—Lerd Bacon. bot 

1.—POoLiTical. ‘ 

Slow Reforms.—Are you ignorant that it is only by 
attucking and eradicating all abuses at once, that -we 
can hope to see ourselves freed from them for ever3— 
that slow and partial reforms have always terminated 
in reforming nothing ;—in fine, that every abuse which 
is continued, becomes the embryo, and very soon: the 
regenerator, of all those which are supposed to have 
heen destroyed.—Talleyrand, Addresse par f Eveque 
@ Autun, 

2.—HIstToRica. 

A Chinese Buonaparte-—Lieoo-pang was sutces- 
sively a private soldier, a captain of a troop of robbers, 
a general, a petty prince, the usurper of the throne of 
China, and founder of the fifth imperial dynasty called 
Han.—Du Halde. 

3.— BIoGRAPHICAL. 

Darwin in Love-—After the death of his first wife, 
Dr. Darwin fell deeply in love with Mrs. Pole, of Rad- 
burn,—her husband being then living. She fell sick, 
the doctor was called in to prescribe for her, though 
not requested to remain in the house all night. But, 
apprehensive of some critical turn in the disorder, in- 
stead of going home, he waited till dawn, beneath, a 
tree opposite Eliza's chamber, anxiously watching the 
passing and repassing lights. “Tt was then that he: pa- 
raphrased Petrarch’s Sonnet of the Dream. Mrs. Pole 
recovered ; and, Mr. Pole dying some time after, ‘Daf- 
win offered her his hand, and was accepted it oppo- 
sition to more than one young bachelor of the: vicinity. 
—Seward’s Memoirs of Darwin. ' has 

Hubert Poot, the Dutch Poet—Hubert Poot, of 
Delft, was the son of a peasant, whoy although ‘he 
had no education, and little or no reading, became the 
author of-Dutch Pastoral and Elegy. He never al- 
lowed his passion for making verses to interrupt his 
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duty as a day-labourer, and is said to have sold his 
watch, shoe-buckles, and ring, to purchase books, 
deeming the former luxtries—the latter, necéssaries. 
—Morgenblatt. 

4.—TopoGrapuHicat. 


Hybla.—The far-famed Hybla, the paradise of honey, 
is now buried under a mass of voleanic ashes and lava 
from Etna. It is still, however, denominated Mel 
passi.—Irvin's Sicily. 

Tarah, the Ancient Seat of the Monarchs of Ireland — 
The grandeur, says Leland, of the Fes at Tarah, or 
Tigh-more, ‘ the Great House’ in the county Meath, 
and all the solemnities observed there, are nothing 
more, as I am informed, than the interpolations of 
an igsorant and presumptuous translator. Keating, 
who gives se accounts, transcribed them from 
poetical records. 

The famous hill of Tarah is above 18 miles from 
Dublin; but, as it now remains, it furnishes evidence 
enough to prove that there never could have been a 
considerable house of stone and lime upon it.—Camp- 
bell’s Strictures, 

Five or. six Danish forts may still be seen, indeed, 
in which the several chiefs used either to pitch their 
tents, or erect their temporary sheds; but these en- 
trenchments evince that stone buildings were not so 
much as thought of: they were ‘ex virgis et cespite 
teniii.’— bid. 

Tarah rises majestically, in a most extensive plain, 
N.W. of Dublin ; and, from the bottom to the summit, 
it is at least a mile: but it rises so gently as not to ap- 
pear very high. In some directions, the eye reaches to 
an immense distance from the summit.—Wathinson’s 
Philosophical Survey. 


5.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 


Silver Book.—In the library of Upsal, in Sweden, 
there is preserved a translation of the Four Gospels, 
printed with hot metal types, upon violet-coloured vel- 
lum. The letters are silver, and hence it has received 
the name of Codea Argentea, The initial letters are in 
gold. It.is supposed that the whole was printed in the 
same manner as bookbinders letter the titles of books 
on thebacks. It was a very near approach to the dis- 
covery of the art of printing ; but it is not known how 
old it is.—M‘ Donald’s Answer to Laing. 

6.—GRAMMATICAL, 

Catholic Contempt of Grammar.—Pope Gregory, in 
his‘ Moralia,’ a collection of moral sayings, which long 
was the only book taught in the schools, but which is a 
stupid and confused mass of superstitious, trifling, and 
mystical absurdities, utterly disdaining all attention to 
style and grammar, judged it unworthy of a Christian 
Bishop to restrict the words of celestial wisdom by the 
rules of Donatus :—‘ Non debent verba crelestis originis 
subesse regulis Donati.’"—Dedication prefixed to the 
Moralia, 


Grammatical Absurdity—If there be any word in 
our language, or in any language, naturally indicative 
of the sense, it is the word cuckoo; and yet ask a fo- 
reigner, altogether unacquainted with English, what 
the term means, and he will not, by any means, be able, 
from the sound, to ascertain the object signified. The 
word is a repetition of coo, coo, which exists in the 
Greek under the form of ‘yoaw, and which, in Persian, 
signifies the sound made by a strong emission of the 
breath. Hence the Persians express the or-hind, by 
caa, which we have borrowed and confined to the female 
cow, which originally meant ‘ a lowing animal.’ In 
Chaldee cuckoo means a ‘ magpie,’ the sound of whose 
voice is'very different from that of the cuckoo!!!— 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, Art. Grammar. 

We think that, without any breach of Christian 
charity, we may safely pronounce the author of this 
learned nonsense a cuckoo. 

7.—ETYMOLOGICAL. 

King James’s Clasp-hnife-—The word ‘ Jockteleg,’ 
which is still Scotch for a clasp-knife, was unknown 
etymology’ till a knife was found with the in- 
scription ‘Jacques d¢ Liege,’ who was a famous 
cutler, and supplied Scotland with clasp-knives. It is 
said of James VI., that to puzzle his courtiers in 
England, he one day said to his stable-boy— 

* Callan!. ha’e, there’s threttie pennies, gae wa’ an’ 
buy me a jockteleg ; an’ gin ye byde, I’ll gang to the 
bougars o* the house, an’ tak’ a cabar and reesle your 
riggin wi't.’ That is, ‘ Boy! here is thirty pence, go 
and buy me a clasp-knife ; and, if you delay, I shall go 
to the roof of the house and take a rafter and thresh 
your back with it.'"—Jamieson’s Dict. in Voce. 

Burns uses the word in his epistle to Captain Grose, 





whom he jocularly represents as possesing the knife of 
Cain, and says, 
“It was a faulding jockteleg, 
Or lang-kail gulley.’ 
8.—METAPHYSICAL, 


Dreams.—The exercise of the soul in sleep may be 
aptly compared to a musician who is so fond of his art 
that he-chooses rather to play on his lute though half 
untuned, and at the inconvenience of making false 
niusic, than to suffer his fingers to become stiff by 
disuse,—Amyraldus de Religionibus, p. 123, 

9.—TRADITIONAL. 

Wallace’s Tree at Ellerstie-—IiIn a garden close by 
the road leading from Paisley to Johnstone, and ad- 
joining to the ancient mansion-house of Ellerslie, the 
family seat of the Scots patriot, Sir William Wallace, 
stands a large oak-tree, said by tradition to have been 
planted by the hero himself when a youth. The tree, 
when we saw it a few years ago, had all the marks of 
decay which are usually reckoned an indication of age, 
such as the trunk falling out into holes, and the top 
branches withering and dying. Yet we question much 
whether the tradition can be true when we con- 
sider the uncultivated state of Scotland in the four- 
teenth century, not to speak of the civil commotions 
which required men to think of something besides 
planting, in a country, too, where it was more neces- 
sary to clear the woods than to increase them. 


10.—EcoNnoMIcAaL. 

Naval Economy.—At the battle of St. Vincent, the 
Excellent, shortly before the action, had bent a new 
fore-top-sail, and when she was closely engaged with 
the St, Isidro, Captain, (afterwards Lord) Collingwood 
called out to his boatswain, ‘ Bless me! Mr. Peffers, 
how came we to forget to bend our ofd top-sail? They 
will quite ruin that new one: it will never be worth a 
farthing again.’—Collingwood’s Correspondence, 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury -Lane. 

Miss Russel, whose début at this theatre, in the 
part of Susanna, in ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ we 
alluded to last week, has met with a success more than 
commensurate with what the public and her friends, 
considering ber youth, and the short period which has 
been devoted to her dramatic education, ought to have 
anticipated ; for, throughout the piece. her efforts were 
rewarded with the most gratifying approbation. Her 
person is of the middle size ; her figure becoming, and 
well adapted to the sprightliness of the character she 
had to sustain;—her face, though not possessing 
all the requisites of beauty, has a soft, intelligent, 
pleasing expression ;—and her modest air in curtseying 
to the audience on her entrée, at once placed her 
much in their favour. Her voice is of the richest 
quality, full and even, with a correct intonation. She 
is set forth as a soprano; but we think her forte will 
be that of a mezzo-soprano, and fancied we could dis- 
cover in her ballad that she really belongs to this 
class. In her first effort, the duett with Figaro, Miss 
Russell was obviously so overcome, that she would 
have sunk under her timidity, had not the kindness of 
Mr. Harley-supported her; the public, therefore, thus 
far, had an opportunity of perceiving her powers ; in 
the letter scene (su/ aria) she was put in competition 
with Mrs. Bedford, a performer of acknowledged 
merit, and as the same passages alternately fell to the 
execution of both the singers, she certainly fost no- 
thing by the comparison ;—the archness and expression 
with which the words ‘ He’ll understand’ were given, 
produced a burst of applause and an encore. In 
the scene where Susanna dresses Cherubino in the 
cap, there was much natural acting, accompanied by a 
clear and beautiful tone of voice. The Bravura Song, 
which was also encored, is evidently a composition of 
Lanza, (her master,) intended to show the execation 
and compass of her voice ;—the latter was fully de- 
monstrated by the tones being clearly from G in the 
bass to D in alto. We thought less favourably of 
her execution ; it was rather laboured and not suffi- 
ciently neat ; nor can we speak of her shake as being 
cultivated ; but these deficiencies cannot be of long 
duration. The ballad, ‘Oh, that I were a flower,’ was 
sung with judicious exptession, and a distinct articula- 
tion—the first of qualities in this style of singing ; and, 
as we before hinted, it will probably be in this pleasing 
department of the art that Miss Russell is destined to 
excel. Her acting, after the first embarrassment had 
subsided, gave indications of considerable originality, 
with an unaffected playfulness of manner, and much 
native simplicity, qualities which, with the aid of that 
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training to which she will necessarily be subj 
cannot fail to prove as valuable to the meduan 
as t are unusual upon it. The arch mental 
which she made her appearance from the closet, in the 
second act, was an instance of the above, and drew 
down a thunder of applause. Many of our Most cele 
brated actresses have not appeared under more favour. 
able auspices. i 
The same Opera was repeated on Friday i 
when, althongh still evidently depressed by timidity, Mis, 
Russell displayed in her acting an increased nbivets 
and playful vivacity, with occasional touches of jg. 
ture, ‘sufficient to convince us that she will, in this 
respect alone, become a most valuable acquisition ‘ty 
the stage ; although suffering from a cold, which jy 
some passages threw a degree of huskiness into the 
tones of her voice, and throughout could not fall to 
impair its power, her songs were given ‘with yy 
effect which afforded an additional token of that future 
excellence which we do not hesitate to prognosticate 
when her capabilities are more fully developed, and he: 
style and execution matured by properly-directed 
and practice : she received the due meed of applatis: 
from a crowded and respectable audience. - ' 
We cannot forbear adverting to the ungentle:an 
unsparing remarks of a contemporary literary jourml, 
Notwiths:anding his vehement denunciation,’ we are 
inclined to think, in conjanction with every other te. 
spectable publication of the day, that Miss Russell's 
really ‘ a young lady of great promise ;' ‘and te main. 
tain the correctness of the information we before ve. 
vorded, ‘ that she is destined to become a star of no 
small magnitude’ in the vocal and dramatic hemi- 
spheres.’ ou Aconnd 


‘ Covent» Garden, 
Our anxiety todo justice to Miss Russell, who: has 
not received proper homage from some papers, has 
extended our last. article to such ‘a length, -that'we are 
obliged reluctantly to pass over without, native the. @- 
pearance of a very pretty, very modest, aud very clever, 
débutante, Miss Byfield, at the rival theatre... We are 
glad, however, to say, that she was, decidedly. sucgass- 
ful, and that she must prove a great. acquisition. egen 
to a theatre which, possesses so good a musical. coms 

as. Coveat-Garden. alsig 


Haymarkel, 
We regret to observe, that the performances of M. 
Rovere last night were not numerously attended, 
ingennity which they display well merited a large share 
of public patronage, Indeed, we never imagined cop- 
juring could be brought to such a pitch of excellence. 
Ve shall not despair, if M. Rovére continues bis pres- 


tigations, of seeing sleight-of- hand reduced to a scienee. 
After his performances, we were entertained with son 

excellent imitations of Perletand Odry, the merit of which 
the English public is now fortunately able to estimate. 
M. Vernet, the French Mathews on this occasion, was 


received with lond applause. M. Rovére. will appear 
again to-night and to-morrow evening, when we hope 
he will meet a large audience. 





VARIETIES. son 
s sol 

Tiflis Periodical Press-—Geéorgia can now boast df 
its periodical press ; for, since the month of July, 1828, 
there has been published in the town’of Tiflis; a weekly 
Journal, under the title of ‘ The Tiflis Gazette,’ s(Tiis- 
kéa Vedomosti.) This journal is under the-immediate 
direction of the military governor, and is published 
every Wednesday, in the Russian language, either’ with 
or without a Georgian translation, according to’ the 
taste of the subscribers. It contains, ‘Ist, the orders 
of the day, and the ukazes of the’ Russian Emipefér 
relative to the civil and military employments of the 
province of Caucasus; 2d, interior news: relative to 
Russia, and particularly respecting the » Caucasian 
provinces, as well as bulletins of the movements ofthe 
army in Caucasus ; 3d, interior news relative to Asia; 
4th, miscellanies, amongst which are details.of the last 
war between Russia and Persia, arid of formerscam- 
paigns of the Russians in these regidns ; observations 
on the mest remarkable objects in the different prv- 
vinces, and on the inhabitants ; and, > Temadis 
on European civilization, the advantages of -whick are 
beginning to be duly appreciated by these people. ‘The 
Tiflis Gazette,’ which deserves the utmost encourage 
ment, is thus designed to propagate among the inhabi- 
tants of Caucasus the advantages of knowledge, and: 
make foreign readers acquainted with countries which 
have been hitherto almost unknown. ‘The price of 
subscription is fifteen roubles the half-year, fos which 
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om the subscribers are entitled to ‘ The Gazette,’ and 
to a Georgian translation of it, as well as to a supple- 
nent, containing various announcements. Prior to the 

of ‘ The Tiflis Gazette,’ occasional papers 
were published in that city, at indefinite epochs, en- 
tiled, ‘ Announcements relative to the Provinces of 
Cancasus,’—((bjavlénie po Kavkazskomou Kratou.) 
The profits arising from the sale of ‘ The Tiflis Gazette’ 
gre devoted to the charitable institutions of the pro- 
yinces of Caucasus. 

Don Pedro's Constitutional Hymn .—This hymn, which 
js said to, be a favourite with the little Queen now 
amongst us, is not, as a piece of inusic, entitled to great 
attention ; but some of the Italian singers of the theatre 
of San Carlos, in Lisbon, have rendered it very etfec- 
tive. The prima donoa of the Jast season made it a 
‘goul-stirring song,’ and eontributed much to the 
enthusiasm of the Constitutionalists. This lady nar- 
rowly escaped assassination from the hired dagger of a 
Corcunda, who was enraged at the effect which she 

ced on the audience. Superstition and servility 
are apong, the few things that music has no power to 
subdue or hnmanize. 

Turkish Medals»—The Sultan Mohammed is resort- 
ing t0-8 somewhat unusual mode of stimulating the 
valour .of his troops. He has ordered honorary 
medals to ‘be conferred upon those who distinguish 
themselves. in the present war against the Russians. 
These medals have for their device—‘ For valour.’ The 
Turks. have hitherto shown an aversion to such dis- 
tinctions. The order of the Crescent, instituted by 
Selim: HI.,. and conferred on Lord Nelson, could 
never-be rendered popular in Turkey. 

Danish Periodicals.—The first periodical publication 

inted in Denmark, was in the year 1644, which was 
soonfdllowéd by many others, one of which was 
always in verse. ‘There are now no less ‘than eighty 
works of a similar nature, either daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly ; and of these seventy are in the 
Danish language. 

‘Systématized Robbery.—From Diodorus Siculus (lib. 
1a contemporary has extracted a description, which 
reniitids. tis ‘of the way in which similar matters are 

anaged neater home, and in our own times. At 
Constantinople a ‘police officer is appointed, under the 
title of Zyndau Hassekisi, or keeper of the prison, who 
isia fact no, other than the head or chief of the thieves. 
He holds his office no longer than he is considered ca- 
~ of discharging its duties ; his incapacity being 

uted from his inability to apprehend any thief 
whosé person is sought .fter. Every thief, on his 
first, apprehension, bas recourse, throngh the me- 
dium’ of friends, and of presents, to the Zyndau 
Hussekisi, who employs all his interest with the 
higher powers to save his life, and to cause him to 
be transmitted to the bagnio, or great prison of the 
arsenal, from whence, after some ti:ne, he procures 
his discharge. In the mean time, the name of this new 
thief, every particular which is thought to be charac- 
teristic of his person, and his favourite mode of thiev- 
ing, Are noted down with great accuracy in the register 
of the Zyndau, from which moment he is constantly 
aregular member of the fraternity. A thief, who has 
not in this manner put himself under the protection of 
the Zyndau Hassekisi, is sure to be executed the first 
time he is convicted... Both the Zyndan Hassekisi and 
his officers: consider themselves greatly beholden to any 
person, who. lays an information before them of his 
having been robbed, because, not only he who has ac- 
tually committed the robbery is obliged to give them 
aportion of the effects stolen, but he who is innocent 
of it; and is. apprehended only on suspicion, cannot 
Obtain his release without. paying for it. Every thief 
is known to excel in some particular way, and the per- 
son who comes to give information of having been 
robbed is closely interrogated as to the circumstances. 
The Zyndau summous before him those thieves who 
@eknown to’ pursue. that line of their profession, and 
the guilty person.is soon discovered and brought to 
confession. ‘The stolen effects are thus recovered; but 
&smajl part: only is obtained by the owner, the rest 


‘being: shared ‘by the Zyndau and his officers. 


Falieyrand.—This: veteran politician recently lost 
three millions of livres by the failure of a Paris banker. 


‘Hevhas still, however, more than 20,000/. sterling per 


annum left, most of which he spends in hospitality. In 
fact, his life/is represented as one round of pleasure and 
excitement.» In his own hotel at Paris, he is constantly 
surrounded by his satellites ; and, when he sojourns at 
his princely palace at Valency, he is attended by a host 
of visitors,, Under>these circumstances, it can be no 
Matter: of surprise, that the threatened ‘ Memoirs of his 
eventful life’ proceed but slowly. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to inform our correspondent, ‘ The Recluse,’ 
that his contribution was immediately forwarded to the object 
of his benevolence, and that the omission to notice it was oc- 
casioned by an accident which we are sorry should have hap- 
pened. A suggestion, very similar to the one he has thrown 
out, respecting the Italian and Spanish refugees, has reached 
us from another quarter ; and we so much approve of it, that 
we shall take an opportunity of bringing it before the public in 
our next Number. 

A correspondent inquires why we have not noticed Sir James 
Macintosh’s new work. We shall be most delighted when Sir 
James Macintosh affords us the opportunity of noticing any 
new work of his, especially if that work should be ‘ A History 
of England ;’ but the pamphlet ‘On the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions,’ to which our correspondent alludes, is merely a reprint 
of the first of the celebrated lectures which were delivered, 
twenty-five years ago, in Lincoln’s-Inn. We are not sure that 
there is any good ‘ History of London’ in existence ; but we will 
consult our antiquarian friends on the subject. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


My Grandfather's Farm ; or, Pictures of Rural Life. 

A Guide to the Universal Trader. Compiled from the most 
authentic Sources, by the late William Stenhouse, Accountant, 
Edinburgh, Author of the Tables of Interest, &c. 


Dr. Lempriere is preparing for publication, an Essay in 
answer to the Oldenbargh Questions on the Nature and Con- 
tagion of Yellow Fever, in which a particular reference has 
been made to the circumstances which have occasioned that 
disease at different periods in the Garrison at Gibraltar. 

The Castilian, a Spanish Historical Romance, &c., by Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, Author of ‘Gomez Arias, &c. 


Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Orato and Pistoria, 
under the reign of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
will shortly appear. 

The Reformer of the Catholic Church, Zillah, a Tale of Jeru- 
salem. By the author of * Brambletye House,’ the ‘Tor Hill,’ 
&e.; and a work of great interest entitled ‘ Memoirs sur 
l’imperatrice Josephine, la Cour de Navarre, et de la Malmai- 
son,’ will appear shortly. 

The Memoirs of the late Empress Josephine, a Translation 
of which will appear in a few days, are understood to be 
written by Madame Ducrest, the niece of Madame de Genlis. 


Mr. Horace Smith’sferthcoming work, it appears, is to be a 
Tale of the Holy City, under the title of ‘ Zillah.’ 

In the press, and speedily will be published, The Castilian. 
By Don Telestoro de Trueba y Casio, Author of ‘ Gomez Arias, 
a Spanish Historical Romance,’ &c., &c. 

“ Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Orato and Pistoria, 
under the Reign of the late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
will shortly make their appearance. 

In a few days will be published, ‘The Protestant, a Tale. By 
the Authoress of ‘ De Faix,’ ‘ The White Hoods,’ &c. 

Mr, James Shaw will publish, in the course of the ensuing 
month, a new and practical work on the Laws relative to 
Parish Matters, calculated for general information, and to fur- 
nish all persons liable to serve the offices of Churchwarden, 
Overseer, &c., with fall instructions for their legal and efficient 
discharge. It will be entitled, ‘ The Parochial Lawyer, or 
Churchwardeps’ and Overseers’ Guide,’ and will contain the 
whole of the Statute Law, with the decisions of the Courts of 
Law on the Duties and Powers of those Officers. [t will also 
embody. all that is practical and operative in Dean Prideanxs 
Instructions to Churchwardens ; the Law, Practice, and Pro- 
ceedings of Open and Select Vestries; the Duties ani Powers 
of Guardians, Visitors, and Trustees, &c., &c.; with various 
Hints and Suggestions for the Management of the Pours, and 
the amelioration of their condition. 

A Society, we understand, has been instituted in Leicester- 
square, called ‘The Athenzeum of Arts and Sciences.’ The 
object is to promote the diffusion of knowledge, and a taste 
for the arts, by lectures and discussion. We wish our name- 
sake all possible success. 

There is announced for publication with the Almanacks, the 
Imperial Remembrancer ; being a Collection of valuabie Tables 
for consta:,t reference and. use: including all the Measures, 
Hackney Coach Fares, New Rates for Watermen, the Stamp 
and Excise Duties, &c., &c., compressed into a single sheet, 
and so arranged on a board, as to be calculated for the connt- 
ing-house of the merchant, and the library of the gentleman 
or scholar, The same work is announced in a small octavo 
volume. 

Mr. Sheppard, the author of ‘ Thoughts on Devotion,’ has 
in the press a view of some of those Evidences for the Divine 
Origin of Christianity which are not founded on the authenti. 
city of Scripture. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Past Feelings Renovated, 12mo., 7s. 

The Winter’s Wreath for 1829, 12s. 

Memoires sur L’Imperatrice Josephine, &c., 8vo., 8s. 

Salathiel; a Story of the Past, the Present, and Future; 
second edition, 3 vols. 8vo., 27s. 

Buchan’s Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scot- 
land, 2 vols., 8vo., 2/. 10s. 

The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. 
A. Watts, 7s. 6d. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c., 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

The Spy Unmasked, 2 vols., 12mo., 10s. 

Accum’s Chemical Tests, by Maughan, 4th edition, 12mo., 9s. 

Musical Souvenir, 10s. 6d. 

The Last Supper, by the Author of ‘ The Morning and Even- 
Sacrifice,’ 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Farewell to Time, second edition, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 





Bland’s Annotations on St. Matthew, 8vo., 16s. 
An English Pronouncing Dictionary of Words liable to er- 
i» 28. 


ion, 1 





Ekin’s Naval Battles of Great Britain, second edition, 2/. as. 
Duties of a Lady’s Maid, new edition, foolscap 8vO., 78. 
Hind’s Rise and Progress of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo., 1f. 1s, 
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\October.| Therm. | Barom. 
| A.M.'P.M.Jat Noon, 
| 


- . Prevailing 
Winds. | Weather Cloud 





{Mon. 13/533 573 | 30. a3 
iTunes. 14)53 30. 
.|Wed. 15/51 30. 
='Thur. 16/533 30. 
Frid. 17/55 30. 
Satur. 18/55 30. 
jSum. 19}45 30. 


W.N.W.) Serene. 
Ditto. 
Fair Cl. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


ands Pe 





atQa 





Temperature registered 














Nights and mornings fair tbronghout the week. 
Highest temperature at noon, 58°, 


Astronomical Observations. 


The moon avd Mars in con). on Thursday at #h p.u. 

The moon in perigeum on Sunday. 

Mars’ geocentric long. on Sunday, at 2° 18’in Aquarius. 

Jupiter's ditto ditto 18° 49’ in Scorpio. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 26° 4/in Libra. 

Length of day on Sunday, 10 h, 24 min, Decreased, 6h. 10’ 

Sun.’s hor, motion on ditto 2’ 29” plus. Logarithmic num. 
of distance 8.90781. : 





This day is published, price 2s, 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, of), the 
re most commonly used Words in the ENGLISH, LAN- 
GUAGE, pointing out the erroneous and vulgar Pronunciation 
to which some Words are liable ; the elegant and fashionable 
of Pr ing others, and the most general and cor- 

rect Accentuation of those in which Lexicographers differ. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, the Twelfth Edition, enlarged and corrected, 
price 3s, 6d. in boards, 
ATALOGUE of DRUGS (in English) spe- 
cifying their Properties, Doses to Children and Adults, 
the proper Vehicles for their Use, the Diseases for the Cure of 
which they are employed, and Retail Prices. To which are 
added, an Account of all the New Remedies, and a Deserip- 
tion of the different Medicine and Chemical. Test-Chests, with 
an enumeration of their Contents, as adapted to different Cli- 
mates and their uses ; viz., the Family, Continental, Tropical, 
Military, and Sea Medicine Chests; the Portable Chests of 
Chemistry ; and an account of such Medicines as are neces- 
sarv to be kept by Families residing in the Country. By 
Reece and Co., of the Chemical and Medical Hall, Piccadilly, 
and 44, Foregate-street, Worcester. 

‘ This is a very convenient work, and contains, ina short 
compass, a great deal of useful medical information,’—Criticaé 
Rev., Aug., 1810. ; 

Sold by Simpkin and Co.. Stationer’s Court, and ‘all Book- 
sellers. 





ANALYTIC-NATURAL SYSTEM, No. 37, REGENT CIRCUS, 
PICCADILLY. 

HE ITALIAN, FRENCH, and LATIN 

LANGUAGES, taught by Mr. G. MARINI, Gradnate 

of the Universities of Pisa and Paris, Member of the Italian 

Academies Degli Arcadi and Delle Belle Lettere, of the Athe- 

ovum des Arts and Societe Grammaticale of Paris, and Author 
of several Works. 

The progress by this new system is altogether extraordi- 
nary ; the study is rendered easy, interesting, and pleasing ; 
the pupils amderstand and speak the Language with great 
fluency in a short time. 

Public Classes and Private Lessons at home and abroad. 

Hours of Attendance: Class for Ladies at Two o’Clogk ; for 
Gentlemen at Seven. 

TRRMS: 

Per Quarter, 3 Lessons a Week 

2 ditto ‘ 

Per Month, 3 ditto. tle ei ea « 

SEM «j6,20.10* eh 145K @dORe ot 

For attending all Classes till complete in a Language 8 0 

For Private Lessons inquire of Mr, or Mrs. Magent, every 
day from Ten till Four o’clock.—Letters addressed to Mr. 
MARIN1 Wil meet with immediate attention. The most respect- 
able references can be given. 


O SPORTSMEN.—W. and C. ELEY, Ma- 
nufacturers of the PATENT WIRE CARTRIDGES, beg 
te inform Sportsmen, Gun- makers, &c., that, having bestowed 
much attention on their construction, they have at last brought 
them to a high degree of perfection. From the precautions 
now taken, it is quite impossible for them to ball, and the in- 
convenience arising from their not always fitting the barrel 
is avoided. They have, at considerable exp provided a 
Shooting Gallery, nearly Sixty Yards in length, within the 
walls of the factory, where Gentlemen, desirous of witnessing 
their effects, can at any time see them tried, either with their 
own guns, or with others kept on the premises for that pur- 
pose. In consequence of the very favourable accounts which 
they have recently received from many eminent Sportsmen of 
their excellent effects in game-shooting, they feel themselves 
warranted in strongly recommending them to the notice of 
Sportsmen in general, particularly of those going abroad. °« 
N. B. Gentlemen who have inquired for Cartridges adapted 
for great distances, and which will be found extremely service- 
able when birds are wild, are informed that they are now ready 
for delivery. ’ R 
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ESIDERATUM PRINTING MACHINE. 
One of NAPIER’S LARGEST SIZE DESIDERATUM 
bing ey d MACHINES, capable of oointing @ a Paper as large 
‘The Times,’ and p at pies per hour, 
nearly new, and in perfect condition, to be sold "at a moderate 
price.—Apply to the Printer. 
THE DUKE OF ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. 
She Translation of the Fourth and Concluding 
Volume of the DUKE of ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS, com- 
g the period of the Battle of Waterloo and the final exile 
of Napoleon, is now ready for delivery. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington- street. 


ee, OF MR. GODWIN’S HISTORY. 
rday next will be published, 8vo., 16s. 
opwi IN’S HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of ENGLAND. The Fourth and Concluding 
Volume. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street; of 
whom may also be had the first three volnmes. 
Published this day, 12mo., 7s. 6d. beards, 
HE LAST SUPPER; or, C ‘hrist’s s Death 
kept in Remembrance. By the Author of ‘ The Morn- 
ing and Evening Sacrifice,’ and ‘ Farewell to Time.’ 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. B. Whit- 


taker, London. 
Of whom may be —_ 
FAREWELL to TIME. 7s. 6d. boar 
The MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE. Fifth Edition. 
7s. 6d. boards. 


ONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY .—This day is 

published, Vol. XXXI., price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 5s. 

being the first volume of a ‘ History of the Rebellions in Scot- 

land,’ under the Marquis of Montrose and others, from 1638 

till 1660. By Robert Chambers, author of ‘ The History of the 
Rebellion in 1745.’ 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co., 

Edinburgh. 




















In 8vo., price 9s. . 6d. b 
IGER on the IDIOMS of the “GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE; translated into English, and abridged for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. Seacer, Author of ‘ Critical 
Observations on Classical Authors,’ and several Greek Criti- 
cisms in the Classical Journal. 

London : printed by A. J. Valpy: Sold by Baldwin and Cra- 
dock ; Longman andCo.; Whittaker; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and all other booksellers. 

This day is i me in 4to., with an elegantly engraved 
Portrait by Thamson, from a Painting by Hobday, 
N UNIVERSAL PRAYER; DEATH; A 
VISION OF HEAVEN; and A V SION OF HELL: 
Poems. By Rosert Monrcomery, Author of ‘The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,’ &c. &c. 

‘It isa great and extraordinary performance, and will much 
—_— the fame so truly deserved by its author.’—Literary 

jazetie. 

Also, this day is publithed, the Seventh Edition, price 7s. 6d., of 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OE THE DEITY. 
London : Printed for Samnel Maunder, 10, Newgate-street. 


ve ge rome 
day is published, a new edition of 

HE. “MERCHANT, oSHIPLOW NER, and 
SHIP-MASTER’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
prising every species of authentic information relative to 
SI ing, Navigation, and Commerce ; accompanied by Ori 
Maps. Fourteenth Edition, bre ught down to September 

1, 1828. By Canaries Por, Esq. Price 11. 10s. 
London: Published by Beldwin and Cradock, and sold by 

ali Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d.,No.H.of 


HE CHELTENHAM ALBUM and QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE of GENERAL LITERATURE.— 
Contents :—The Glenfall—The Spanish Inquisition—The Vow 
of the Heron—A Chapter on Gracefulness—Basilio Bruno— 
Reviews, &c., &c. 
Published by G. A. Williams, Cheltenham ; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co., St. Paul’s Church-yard, London ; and sold by W. 
ven St. James’s-street ; and all Booksellers. 


y Thomas Griffiths, 3, Wellington- street, Strand, 
A TRINSON’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. Part 
and IL. To be completed in Twenty-five Parts. 4s. each. 
icuiGires HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘To be complete 
in five Parts. 4s. each. 
BOOK OF CRESTS. Large 4to., 1. 10s. 
aa MODERN and ANTIQUE GEMS. 86 Plates. 
1. Lis. 6d. . 


DILLON’S POPULAR PREMISES EXAMINED. A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into some of the Opinions of Christians and 
Philosophers. Second edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. 


This Day is Published, price 7s. 6d. No. V. of the 

OREIGN QUART ERL Y REVIEW.—Con- 
Tents.—1. Arabic Literature.—I[. Language and Litera- 

ture of the Magyars (Hungarian).—III. Guizot’s History of 
the English Revolution.—IV. Mazure’s History of the Reyolu- 
tion of 1688.—V. Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, Vol. V.—VI. 
Karamain’s History of Russia.—V11. French Philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century.—VIII. Greece.—IX. The Pyrenees. 
X. Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof.—X1. Russia and Turkey.— 
Criticat Sxetcues.—XIl. Protestantism in France.—XIII. 
Matter’s History of Gnosticism.—X1V, Wronski’s Canons of 
ithms.—XV. Sempere’s Greatness and Decline of Spain. 

I. De Vigny’s Cing-Mars, a Romance.—XVII. Dandolo’s 
Letters on Rome, Naples, Venice, and Florence.—XVIII. Van 
der Velde’s Life and Letters.—XIX. Grabbe’s Dramatic Poems. 
XX. Vassali’s Maltese Grammar.—XXI. Hebenstreit’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Bibiiography.—Miscellaneons Litcrary No- 
tices, No. V.—List of the Princival New Works published on 
bw Continent, from May to August, 1828.—Index to the Second 

















Published by Taxutre: and Wurtz, Treurre:, Jun., and 
RicuTer, 30, Soho Square, 
No. VI. will appear in December; 





HOP IN BOND-STREET.—To be Let, at 
the moderate yearly rent of €80,a SMALL SHOP, in the 
best part of BOND-STREET, near PICCADILLY, admirably 
suited for a Bookseller, Musicseller, Engraver, or other branch 
of business, where an attractive front, without much interior 
space, is required.—Apply to the Printer. 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE SPANISH GU ITAR. 
HALIA. The Amateurs and Professors of 
the Guitar are respectfully informed that this much ad- 
mired work is now completed in Twelve Numbers, consisting, 
together with some original compositions, of a choice Collec- 
tion of favourite pieces by the most eminent Composers, se- 
lected, arranged, and fingered, by C. Eutensrein. Price 2s. 
each Number, 18s. the Set, or the Volume, neatly bound, 21s. 
The Reader is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ 
of the 29th of March; ‘The Harmonicon’ for June and July ; 
and ‘The Weekly Times’ of the 29th of June, &c., &c., for 
highly favourable opinions of this work. 
Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street; where a large Assortment 
of Spanish Guitars, on an improved principle, and Roman 





strings for the Harp, ' Violin, &c. may always be found. 


De L isle, i in 3 Vols., VW. 11s. 6d. ; ; also, a New Novel, “by the 
same Anthor, will appear on the Ist of Noy ember, 
PF LISLE; or, THE SENSITIVE MAN, 

‘This is unquestionably one of the best Novels of the 
class to which it belongs.’— Times. 

* It presents a richer abundance of circumstances and senti- 
ments than we can readily recall in apy recent writer—equal- 
ling the author of ‘ De Vere’ in the latter, and excelling him 
infinitely in the former.’—Monthly Magazine. 

* It is a Novel of the most extraordinary fertility ; 
truth, the book of matrimony.’—Atlas. 

In the Press, 

A NEW NOVEL, in 3 Vols. By the Author of ‘ De Lisle.’ 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish- square. 


it is, in 





Neele’s “Romance « of History, New Edition, in . Three Vols., 
14. J1s. 6d.; also, the Second Series, in 3 Vols., early in 


November 
OF HISTORY. ENG- 


HE ROMANCE 
LAND. By Henry Neeve. 
* Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.’—Lord Byron, 

‘The plan of the work is excellent; it consists of tales 
founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact, 
for every Monarch’s reign, from William the Conquerer to 
Charles the First, inclusive.’— Literary Gazetie. 

“Mr. Neele’s Tales are valuable illustrations of English 
manners, and striking commentaries of the history of the 
country.’-—Times. 

‘Mr. Neele has produced tales of the most intense and vivid 
interest.’—Literary Magnet. 

‘ It is a valuable addition to all the Histories of England ex- 
tant.’—Arliss’s Magazine. 

In the Press, 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, SECOND SERIES ; com- 
prising Tales illustrative of the Romantic Annals of France, 
from the reign of Charlemagne to that of Louis XIV., Inclu- 
sive. 3 vols. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


On the first Of November will be published, price 8s. 
HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by Tomas Roscor, Esq. 

Among the list of contributors to this volume will he found 
the names of—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss 
Porter, Miss Emily Taylor, The Misses Strickland, The Rev. 
H. Stebbing, William and J. E. Roscoe, The late Mr. John 
Taylor, Thomas Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, 
and the Authors of ‘ Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ and ‘ Go- 
mez. Arias.’ 

The Illustrations will consist of eight beautiful Line Engrav- 
ings on steel, Wood Engravings being excluded, some of which 
are executed by, and the whole under the immediate superin- 
tendance of, Mr. Charles Heath. 

Published by Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 





zarly in n November will be published, 
HE KEEPSA KE ror 1829. Edited by F. 
MAnset RerYNo ps. 

The extraordinary success of ‘ The Keepsake’ of last year, 
has induced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the in- 
crea-c patronage he anticipates, to spare no exertion nor ex- 
penditere, however immense, in the formation of his present 
volume ; and to secnre for it theassistan ce of so many Authors 
of the highest eminence, that he yen tures to assert, such a 
List of Contributors has never before been presented to the 
Public. 

LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Thomas Moore, 
Lord Normanby, Lord Morpeth, Lord Nugent, Lord F. L. 
Gower, Luttrell, Lockhart, R. Bernal, Harrison, Crofton 
Croker, Thomas Haynes Bayly, Mrs. Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and the Authors of 
* The Life of Kemble,’ ‘ Gilbert Earle,’ ‘ The Roué,’ and ‘ The 
O'Hara Tales.’ 

The Embellishments, nineteen in number, will, if possible, 
be more exquisitely finished than those of last year; and many 
of the Plates will be considerably increased in size, and, con- 
sequently, in value. The subjects of them are from the pen- 
cils of—Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., H. Howard, 
R.A., A. Chalon, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Edwin Landseer, A.R.A., F. P. Stephanoffe, Henry Corbould, 
H. Richter, J. M. Wright, aud J. Holmes. 

Ten of the Plates will be engraved by Charles Heath ; the 
remajuder by W. Finden, F. Englehart, C. Rolls, R. Wallis, 
H.R Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and — Westwood. 

Th Work will be printed by T. Davison, in small octavo, 
and delivered, bound in crimson silk, price 1d. 1s. A few 
copies will be printed in royal 8vo., with India proofs of the 
plates, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

London: Published for the Proprietors, by Hurst, Chance, 
and Co., St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and R, Jennings, 2, Poultry. 





OUSE IN THE STRAND.—To be let, the 
UPPER PART of a HOUSE, in the best part Part of the 
Strand, between Waterloo Bridge and Somerset Hoase, cop, 
taining three good floors besides the attics; well suited for 
chambers, offices, or show-rooms, as well as for private Tesi. 
dence, having a private entrance, and other convenience, 
_ Apply to the Printer. 


( nl 
YAN( 'Y REPOST’ FORY, 137, STRAND— 
B. STRANGE (from Ackermann’ 's Repository) most re. 
spectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in 
that he has opened the above premises as Publisher, Print. 
seller, and Fancy Stationer, where may be had a fine co! 
of Drawings and Prints by the first Artists, likewise Al 
Scrap Books, Fancy Paper Work, Water Colours, and every 
requisite connected with the Fine Arts. 

B. S. is in hopes, that, by submitting to their inspection a 
great variety of the above articles, and a strict attention anq 
punctuality ‘to business, to merit their favour and support. 

N.B. Artists supplied on the usual terms. 


LITERARY REVISION. 
ie often happens that Individuals, though well 


educated, are still, from want of experience, totally unable 

to express themselves in writing with ease, correctness, and 
precision. In many cases, therefore, they must nece: 
have recourse to the aid of others, and those to whom they 
apply are too often but little competent to the task they under. 
take. The Gentleman who submits this brief notice, has for 
many years been engaged in various branches of Literary 
Compositions, and his education comprises the several attain. 
ments necessary to constitute a pure and classical style. Thus 
qualified, he ventures to say, that he could assist with advan. 
tage all those who may wish to have materials prepared and 
revised for the Press; Memorials or Letters written in a man. 
ner suited to the subjects to which they refer ; and Statements 
drawn out in all matters, whether relating to Individuals or 
Public Bodies. The proposed plan also includes the revision 
of Speeches to be delivered in Public, together with Transla. 
tions from the Ancient and Modern Langua 

Acting always on principles of honourable confidence, in no 
instance will he deviate from them in the slightest degree. 

Address by letter only, to J. T. W. 33, Old Bond Street. 








a 





To- morrow, October 23, will be published, price 5s., the | Se. 
cond Number of 
HE LAW MAGAZINE; 
Revikw OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
Contents: The Constitution and Practice of the English Courts 
of Common Law, with a Sketch of the Judicial System of France 
—Thbe State Trials—Mercantile Law, No. Il. —-Couveyanchag, 
No. II., with remarks on Mr. Barton’ sEl t 
—Practical Essays on Points in Real Property Ha a to 
Charities—The Wellesley Case—Law relating to the Sale and 
Warranty of Horses—Law relating to Hawkers and Pedlars— 
Ecclesiastical Leases and Tithe Compositions. Reforms in 
Chancery, with a Review of Mr. Cooper’s last Work—Life of Sel- 
den—Digest of all the Cases in the two last Numbers of Barnwell 
and Creswell’s, the two Numbers of Bingham’s, and the last 
Numbers of Moore and Payne’s, Simons’, Russell’s, Jervis’, 
and Youvge’s Reports, and Dow’s Parliamentary Cases— 
New Rules of Court—The Savings’ Bank Act—Abstract of 
Statutes—Events of the Quarter—Lists of New Publi te 
Published by William Benning, Law Bookseller, 52, ; 
street. 
A second Edition of the first Number has been published, 


or, QUARTERLY 








A NEW ANNUAL FOR 1829. 
On the Ist i November will be published, 

HE GEM, Edited by THOMAS "HOOD, 
Esq., Author of ‘Whims and Oddities,’ bound in rich 
crimson silk, price 12s. ; the large paper copies, 16s. : and with 
proof impressions of the engravings, on Initia paper, 14. ls.— 
The present Work is not merely a book of embellishment—a 
thing to ‘ show our eyes and grieve our hearts,’—but the lite- 
rary contents have been arranged with care, and chiefly from 
Writers of authorised popularity, viz.:—Sir Walter Scott; ¢. 
Lamb; (Elia) H. Coleridge; J. Montgomrry; the Author of 
* Edward Herbert's Letters ;’ Barry Cornwall; the ating # 

‘The O’Hara Family ;’ H. Smith; Delta, of ‘ Blac 
Magazine ;’ T. Keightley, one of the Authors of ‘ Fairy Le- 
gends ;’ J. Bowring; Miss Mitford; Tharma, of ‘ The Lon- 
don Magazine ; ’ the late John Keats; the A Author of ‘ The 
Subaltern ;’ Miss Lawrence, of ‘ London in the Olden Time ;’ 
the Author of ‘ May you Like it;’ J. R. Planché ; J. Kenney; 
C. H. Townshend ; Rev. T-. Dale; B. Barton ; W. and M, and 
R. Howitt ; John Clare; T. Marshall ; < Hood, &e., &e— 
The selection of the illustrations (fifteen ) has been confided to 

A. Cooper, Esq., R.A., and they are as follow : 

Engraved by 
. Edwards. 








Subjects. Painted by 
May Talbot . e . A. Cooper, R.A. J.C 
The Death of Keeldar . . A. Cooper, R.A. A. W. Warren. 
The Painter’s Study. . Chalon, R.A. 
Hero and Leander 
The Farewell . 
Nina. . y ss) eS 
The Widow. . - + « R. Leslie, R.A. 
The Temptation on the Mount J. Martin. . 
The Young Helvetian. . .J.R. West. . 
The May Queen. . . . F. P. Stephanoff 
The Embarkation of the Doge 
of Venice .... . .J3.R. West . 
Harry and his - « « » Witherington 
The Fisherman’s Daughter . J. Bone 
Maid of Damascus . . . Witherington 
An Ornamental Title Page .Corbould . . 
Embossed Presentation Plate Corbould . 
The Engravings of ‘ The Gem’ may he had : 
Impressions, India paper, before the letters, 2/. 2s., in a nest 
portfolio ; after the letters, 1/, 1s.; ditto, plain paper, 16s. 


p Published by W. Marshall, No. 1, Holborn Bars, London. “oi 
N.B. Marshall’s Twenty different Annual Pocket Books 
be > publishe don the si same e day. 


— * 





London: Printed and Published every Wednesday mornin 
by Wirt1aAm Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, Beat 
Somerset House, 
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